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This 

will 

introduce 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Colton  Manor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

SprucewoldLodge  (summer  only) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  111.,  Allerton  House 
Chicago,  III.,  Elackstone 
Chicago,  III.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebach 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Madison,  Wis.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
Miami.  Fla.;  Ta-Miami 


Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
NewY  ork,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Toronto,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 

Springfield.  III.,  St.  Nicholes 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni  Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  writ: 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

Name College Year 

Address 
City 


State 
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If  you  need  anything  from  a 

t/.CUsY 

Drug  Store 

Try 

“On  College  Street” 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

SELLS 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ROSS 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 

Formerly  Rivers 

AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 

Always  the  Best  in 

APPAREL 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 

and  at  the  right  prices. 

40  South  Main  St. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

FOR  SALE 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat, 

two  baths:  good  Jot,  fine  location 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

in  west  part  of  Oberlin. 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Several  fine  vacant  lots. 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

Given  Special  Attention. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

30  East  College  Street 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(The  page  this  month  is  given  up  to  a statement  concerning  the  proposed  curriculum  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  This  statement  is  supplemented  hy  an 
article  by  Dean  T.  W.  Graham,  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  Magazine.  — W.  F.  B.) 

PROPOSED  CURRICULUM  REQUIRMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY  DEGREE 
IN  THE  OBERLIN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 


PREREQUISITE 

A liberal  arts  course  in  a standard  college.  This  course  should  have  included  work  in  English  Composi- 
tion, English  Literature,  a Modern  Foreign  Language,  Philosophy  (including  Logic),  Psychology,  two  Social 
Sciences  (Sociology,  Economics,,  Political  Science),  History,  one  Physical  or  Biological  Science,  and  Educa- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  the  student  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  completing  at  least  one  col- 
lege year  in  each,  and  that  he  select  German  as  his  modern  foreign  language.  In  case  a student’s  college  record 
should  not  include  adequate  work  in  all  of  these  lines,  he  may  be  required,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  to 
make  up  his  deficiency  by  taking  appropriate  courses  in  the  Oberlin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Courses 
so  taken  will  not  be  counted  toward  the  B.  D.  degree. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 


A.  THE  NATURE  OF  RELIGION 
I The  Nature  of  Religion 

1 Comparative  Religion 

2 The  Psychology  of  Religion 

3 The  Philosophy  of  Religion 
B.  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

II  The  Background  of  Christianity 

1 Old  Testament  History  and  Lit- 

erature 

2 The  Development  of  Hebrew 

Religion 

3 A Critical  Study  of  One  Book 

or  Group  of  Books  in  the  Old 
Testament 

III  The  Foundation  of  Christianity 

1 New  Testament  History  and 

Literature 

2 The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

3 A Critical  Study  of  One  Section 

of  the  New  Testament 
IV.  The  Nature  of  Christianity 

1 The  Psychology  of  Christian 

Character 

2 Christian  Ethics 

3 Christian  Theology,  Historic  and 

Modern 

4 The  Development  of  a Personal 

Creed 

V The  History  of  Christianity 

1 An  Outline  Course  in  Church 

History  to  the  End  of  the 
Reformation  Period 

2 American  Church  History,  with 

special  emphasis  upon  recent 

Additional  courses  will  be  offered  in  all  departments 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 


and  current  problems 
3 A Source  Study  of  One  His- 
toric Problem  or  Period 
VI  Christian  Literature,  Music  and  Art 

1 Great  Religious  Literature 

2 Church  Music  and  Hymnology 

3 Church  Architecture  and  Chris- 

tian Art 

C.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER 

VII  Homiletics  and  Public  W orship 

1 The  Fundamentals  of  Sermon 

Construction 

2 A Year’s  Preaching 

3 Effective  Speaking  and  Reading 

VIII  Religious  Education 

1 The  Fundamentals  of  Religious 

Education 

2 The  Organization  of  Religious 

Education 

3 A Seminar  in  One  Problem 
IX  Church  Administration 

1 Church  Administration,  Pastoral 

Functions  and  Polity 

2 Ministerial  Ethics  and  Practices 
X Social  Problems 

1 The  Family 

2 Modern  Social  and  Industrial 

Movements 

3 Modern  Peace  Movements 
XI  Missions 

1 The  History  of  Missions 

2 Problems  of  Modern  Missions 

affording  olectives  sufficient  to  complete  the  ninety 


Students  shall  in  general  spend  the  summer  following  the  Junior  year  in  a designated  city,  actively 
engaged  in  some  factory,  office,  or  store  job,  in  firsthand  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  city  man.  They  shall 
meet  twice  a week  for  at  least  eight  weeks  in  a seminar  group  for  the  study  of  specific  city  problems.’  Each 
student  shall  be  related  as  a city  dweller  to  some  church,  and  engaged  in  its  activities. 

Students  shall  in  general  spend  the  summer  following  the  Middle  year  in  definite  work  in  country  towns 
or  villages  within  reach  of  Oberlin.  They  shall  meet  once  a week  for  at  least  eight  weeks  in  a 'seminar 
group  under  expert  leadership  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  country  community. 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 
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With  the  recent  announcement  of  a gift  of  $10,000 
front  an  anoyntous  donor  as  a nucleus  of  a fund  to  es- 
tablish a swimming  pool  for  women,  prob- 
NEW  ably  in  connection  with  the  new  gymnasium 

BUILDINGS  for  women,  Oberlin  has  now  the  beginnings 
of  funds  for  four  new  buildings,  in  addition 
to  the  full  amount  for  the  Hall  Auditorium. 

The  gift  of  $50,000,  also  anonymous,  toward  a new 
Physics  Building  was  announced  at  the  Board  of  Trustees’ 
meeting  in  November,  toward  the  $350,000  which  is  needed. 

The  School  of  Theology,  badly  in  need  of  a new  build- 
ing, has  $100,000  in  hand  but  is  waiting  for  another 
necessary  $150,000. 

A gift  of  $500  was  made  in  November  for  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  at  Chance  Creek,  Oberlin’s  camping 
project  and  playground  for  men. 

A start  on  the  men’s  quadrangle  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Noah’s  gift  of  $100,000.  The  total  amount  necessary 
for  this  is  probably  $1,000,000. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazines? 
Many  of  you  save  them,  we  know.  But  most  of  you 
probably  add  them  to  the  other 
A PLACE  FOR  YOUR  magazines  and  newspapers  that 
ALUMNI  MAGAZINES  find  their  way  to  the  fire  or  the 
old-paper  man.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  passing  them  on  to  your  high  school  or  public 
library?  Either  one  would  make  very  acceptable  use  of 
them.  Pligh  school  students  are  eager  to  learn  about 
colleges  and  readily  read  any  literature  they  can  get 
hold  of  telling  them  about  college  life.  The  libraries  are 
pleased  to  place  such  magazines  in  the  reading  room  and 
to  have  them  on  file  for  future  reference.  Share  your 
Oberlin  with  others.  How  many  alumni  will  act  on  this 
suggestion?  Write  and  tell  us. 

Oberlin  has  a White  Way.  Not  a Great  White  Way, 
but  nevertheless  a very  nice  one.  Looking  down  South 
Main  from  the  corner,  the  wide  double 
A WHITE  WAY  row  of  blazing  light  makes  one  think 

AND  OTHER  for  a moment  of  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHANGES  perhaps,  or  Fifth  Avenue,  but  it  is 

only  a flash,  for  Oberlin  is  still  net  too 
urban;  we  wouldn't  wish  it  to  be,  would  we?  In  spite 
of  new  and  remodelled  shops,  new  e’ectric  signs,  Oberlin 
is  still  Oberlin,  a beloved  home  to  every  one  from  ’58  to  '32. 

We  are  glad  they  are  planning  to  park  the  banks  of  the 
Plum  at  Main  and  Vine;  we  rejoice  that  some  of  the  more 
distressing  buildings  are  being  removed;  we  enjoy  a wide 
unbroken  sweep  of  campus;  we  approve  of  things  that 
keep  changing  little  by  little  — in  this  part  of  the  world 
as  in  the  rest  of  it. 

Come  back.  You’ll  find  you  remember  every  hump  and 
bump  in  the  sidewalk  out  East  College,  every  precarious 
ridge  to  walk  in  the  rain  when  the  uneven  stones  ceern 
all  but  flooded  and  impassable  down  West  College.  See 
again  the  sloping  vista  of  South  Professor  with  its  arching 
branches  against  a brilliant  winter  sky  throwing  blue 
shadows  across  the  snow. 

But  if,  when  you  return,  Oberlin  doesn’t  seem  the 
Oberlin  you  knew,  if  your  old  carefree  hangouts  have 
changed  or  disappeared,  you  have  stayed  away  too  long. 


Mid-Winter  Home-coming  is  very  near  — February 
21-22;  Commencement  not  so  far  away.  Already  we  have 
had  many  letters  from  alumni  planning  to  be  here  for 
the  former,  on  Washington’s  birthday,  many  from  ususual 
distances.  Can  you  think  of  a better  way  to  spend  that 
holiday? 

You  may  follow  our  program  or  as  much  of  it  as  you 
like,  but  come.  Be  on  the  campus  again,  not  during  the 
confusion  and  heat  and  colorful  swirl  of  commencement 
(which  belongs  only  to  alumni,  and  seniors),  but  during 
college  — freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors;  classes, 
— professors, — bells, — friends, — OBERLIN. 

There  ought  to  be  three  happy  men  this  month,  three 
men  that  made  a venture  and  succeeded.  Where  others 
have  wished  and  wished  only,  they  have 
MODEST  MEN  wished  and  acted.  And  by  so  doing  not 

RECEIVE  OUR  only  brought  their  own  wishes  to  fru- 

GRATITUDE  ition,  but  the  wishes  of  many  others. 

Like  the  author  whose  essays  they  pub- 
lished, they  are  modest  men  and  refuse  to  have  their 
names  in  print.  Maybe  Dr.  Wager  will  give  us  an  essay 
some  day  on  modest  men.  He  would  not  have  far  to 
seek  for  an  example  or  examples. 

We,  his  readers,  are  deep  in  gratitude  for  the  delight 

that  is  ours  each  month  as  we  read  To  Whom  It  May 

Concern.  And  we  also  express  our  gratitude  to  three 
alumni  who  have  made  many  concernments  available  in 
one  volume. 

President  Wilkins  stated  in  chapel  in  January  that 
he  had  a significant  announcement  to  make,  not  a gift  to- 
ward a new  building  but  one  of 
HOLMES  AND  WARD  even  more  importance:  Profes- 
WILL  CONTINUE  sor  Harry  N.  Holmes,  head  of 

WITH  OBERLIN  the  Chemistry  department,  and 

Professor  Clarence  Ward,  di- 
rector of  the  Art  Museum,  each  having  been  offered 
positions  elsewhere  of  opportunity  and  responsibility  and 
carrying  much  larger  salaries  than  they  were  now  re- 
ceiving, had  decided  to  remain  in  Oberlin.  The  announce- 
ment was  recived  with  prolonged  cheering  by  students  and 
faculty. 

Dr.  Holmes  came  to  Oberlin  in  1914,  two  years  after 
Profe~sor  Jewett  relinquished  his  active  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry.  Already  a trained  teacher  and 
research  worker,  he  took  up  the  work  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor  and  has  carried  it  forward  with  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  department  has  been  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened. It  tears  not  only  a local  reputation  but  it  is  known 
the  country  over  as  one  of  the  leading  departments  of 
chemistry. 

In  1917  the  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building 
was  opened.  The  time  to  expand  Oberlin’s  art  depart- 
ment which  had  for  years  been  developing  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Eva  May  Oakes  was  at  hand.  The 
college  called  Clarence  Ward  to  head  the  department. 
A recent  authority,  writing  in  one  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines, placed  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Oberlin  as  the 
collegiate  institutions  with  the  best  art  departments. 

Oberlin  may  consider  herself  fortunate  that  Dr.  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Ward  choose  to  continue  with  her. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  > 


Mr.  Talkative  of  Prating  Row 


It  seems  hard  that  anyone  who  earns  his  livelihood 
chiefly  by  talk  should  respect  it  as  little  as  I do.  Public 
talk,  private  talk,  talk  amiable  and  unamiable,  oral  and 
written — for  there  is  such  a thing  as  written  talk — it  all 
seems  to  me,  at  times,  equally  idle.  Public  talk  we  call 
sermons  and  lectures  and  after-dinner  speeches.  Private 
talk  we  miscall  conversation,  though  a better  name  for 
much  of  it  would  be  Laurence  Housman’s  ‘‘ordeal  by 
tattle.”  Unamiable  talk  we  have  agreed  to  call  gossip, 
and  amiable  talk  often  is  gossip,  though  we  do  not  call 
it  so.  There  are  moments  when  it  all  seems  alike  a 
weariness  and  a futility,  and  one  sighs  for  silence — Words- 
worth’s “long,  barren  silence.”  Not  Carlyle’s — for  to  him, 
silence  was  only  a period  of  incubation  for  more  talk. 
“The  Gospel  of  Silence  in  thirty  volumes!”  No,  the 
silence  I sigh  for  is  the  silence  of  the  Carthusians,  the 
Camaldolensians,  even  the  Trappists. 

I do  not  understand  how  anyone  can  enter  a typical 
Carthusian  “cell” — its  three  tiny,  bare  rooms  for  study, 
sleep,  and  eating,  its  wicket  through  which  food  is  served, 
without  a word,  its  tiny  garden,  its  spacious  and  soul- 
uplifting  outlook — without  a momentary  feeling  of  envy. 
How  they  must  enjoy  themselves  and  one  another,  these 
sons  of  St.  Bruno,  when,  once  a week,  they  meet  for 
recreation  and  talk!  Such  talk,  I should  think,  must  be 
worth  listening  to,  issuing,  as  it  does,  out  of  silence  and 
meditation.  Perhaps  I am  wrong.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
as  idle  and  trivial  as  most  of  the  talk  we  indulge  in,  but 
I think  not.  These  men  bear  upon  their  faces  the  seal 
of  silence.  They  do  not  look  like  talkers.  The  writer 
of  The  Imitation  0/  Christ  expresses  the  monastic  view  of 
the  perils  of  talk.  Quoting  Seneca,  he  writes:  “A  certain 
man  said,  ‘As  often  as  I have  been  among  men,  I have 
returned  less  a man’”;  and  he  adds:  “This  we  often  ex- 
perience when  we  talk  with  others  a long  time.  It  is 
easier  to  be  wholly  silent  than  not  to  exceed  in  speech.” 

I wonder  whether  we  have  not  all  experienced  it.  Glad- 
stone was  not  the  only  man  to  be  “inebriated  with  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity.”  Many  of  us  who  are 
not  addicted  to  other  forms  of  excess  are  not  proof  against 
the  temptations  of  that  Siren,  the  tongue.  We  taste  the 
delight  of  hearing  the  sound  of  our  own  voices,  we  be- 
come slightly  “flown,”  and  before  we  know  it,  we  are 
saying  what  we  do  not  wholly  mean,  what  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  stand  by.  We  are  sentimental  or  captious 
or  belligerent,  and  in  the  cold  light  of  the  morning,  or  the 
moment,  after,  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. Newman  was  even  wiser  than  usual  when  he 
said,  in  his  sermon  on  Unreal  Words,  “Let  not  your  words 
run  on.  Force  each  one  of  them  into  action  as  it  goes.” 
Here  is  just  the  difficulty,  or  one  of  the  difficulties. 
There  seems  to  be  so  little  relation  between  words  and 
things,  words  and  deeds.  Words  are  in  fact  “winged,”  as 
Homer  calls  them,  and  they  fly  off  into  the  inane,  leaving 
no  trace  of  their  passage,  not  even  an  echo.  Or  else,  as 
Mrs.  Woolf  puts  it,  they  "flutter  sideways  and  strike  the 
object  inches  too  low.”  That  is  to  say,  they  either  have 
no  relation  to  reality  at  all,  or  a false  relation.  It  is  the 
occasional  perception  of  this  truth  that  induces  artists  in 
words  to  blaspheme  their  own  art.  One  of  the  most  ac- 


complished of  modern  French  writers,  Jean  Cocteau,  re- 
cently wrote,  “This  age  is  rotten  with  literature,”  and  I 
think  I know  what  he  meant.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
Mussolini,  though  a Latin  and  an  admirable  speaker,  has 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  words  are  an  irrelevance. 
Twice  lately  in  public  addresses  he  has  taken  occasion  to 
say  that  the  abolition  of  speech,  and  not  of  “free”  speech 
only,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

it  is  the  ineffectiveness  of  words,  among  other  reasons, 
that  makes  them  seem  so  idle.  The  anecdotes  one  hears 
of  the  imperviousness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  in- 
stance, to  argument  illustrate  this.  Only  the  other  day 
I read  somewhere  that  Cobden  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  changed  a vote  in  the  House.  Horace  Walpole  said 
of  a speech  of  Lord  Mansfield’s:  “Perhaps  it  was  the  only 
speech  that,  in  my  time  at  least,  had  real  effect — that  is, 
convinced  many  persons.”  And  it  is  thought  worthy  of 
record  that  Sheridan,  by  his  oratory,  actually  changed  the 
votes  of  more  than  one  member  of  Parliament,  a thing 
that  Burke  probably  never  did.  The  inference  from  such 
stories  as  these,  true  or  false,  is  not  encouraging  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  talk,  even  by  the  golden-mouthed  and 
silver-tongued. 

1 am  always  pleased  when  I find  in  the  newspapers 
some  evidence  that  we  are  waking  up  to  the  half-conscious 
torture  that  we  endure  from  unnecessary  noise — “a  direr 
plague,”  says  an  Oxford  scientist,  “than  the  Black  Death.” 
Legislation  on  this  subject  is  always  wholesome,  but  while 
we  are  busy  about  the  automobile  and  the  radio — our 
neighbor’s — and  the  all-night  jazz  orchestra,  I wonder  if 
we  might  not  turn  our  attention  to  the  havoc  wrought  by 
an  immoderate  use  of  the  tongue.  I have  no  great  con- 
fidence in  prohibitory  measures  on  a large  scale,  and 
therefore  I do  not  ask  for  a constitutional  amendment, 
but  I have  a practical  suggestion  to  make,  a device  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  most  congenitally  garrulous. 
Whenever  we  are  invited  to  make  a speech,  but  especially 
after  dinner,  whenever,  indeed,  we  are  about  to  open 
our  mouths  in  conversation,  what  if  we  should  ask  our- 
selves, soberly  and  candidly:  “Does  this  really  need  to 
be  said?  Will  it  serve  any  useful  end?  Would  anyone 

be  the  loser  if  it  were  never  said  at  all?”  Is  it  not  plain 

that  this  simple  device  would  reduce  the  volume  of 
public  and  private  speech  by  about  eighty  per  cent?  After 
all,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  we  are  equipped  with  two 
ears  and  only  one  tongue. 

And  yet,  as  I write,  I learn  from  The  Times  that  there 
is  at  this  moment  going  forward  in  New  York  a “Talk 
Marathon,”  in  which  a prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 
offered  to  the  person  who  can  continue  longest  to  make 
an  audible  noise  with  his  mouth.  One  talker  was  dis- 
qualified early  in  the  race  because  he  spent  an  hour 

trying  to  think  of  something  to  say.  He  should  have  had 

the  prize. 
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“The  Cause  of  Art  Is  the  Cause  of  the  People” 

By  Hazel  B.  King,  Curator  Allen  Art  Museum 


While  in  the  Boston  Museum  last  year  I came  upon  a 
questionnaire  which  is  provided  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. In  looking  it  over  the  other  day,  I was  tempted  to 
apply  it  to  our  own  Allen  Museum.  The  results  were  so 
gratifying  that  I think  all  those  who  care  about  Oberlin 
will  be  interested. 

1.  Q.  When  was  the  Oberlin  Museum  founded? 

A.  In  1908. 

2.  Q.  How  was  it  founded? 

A.  Through  the  real  interest  and  encouragement 
of  some  of  the  early  faculty  members  and  an  unexpected 
bequest  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  P.  Olney  of  their  en- 
tire collection,  with  the  sum 
of  810,000  for  its  mainte- 
nance. 

3.  Q.  Where  has  the 
collection  been  housed? 

A.  It  remained  in 
Cleveland  until  the  spring  of 
1908,  as  there  was  no  safe 
place  in  Oberlin  available. 

It  was  then  brought  here 
and  placed  in  a room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Carnegie 
Library.  Finally,  in  1917, 
through  the  outstanding  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Pren- 
tiss, the  present  unusually 
beautiful  builidng,  an  object 
of  art  in  itself,  was  erected 
in  memory  of  her  husband, 

Dr.  Dudley  Peter  Allen. 

4.  Q.  What  is  the 
special  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent building? 

A.  It  was  erected  for 
the  preservation  and  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  art,  and  to 
provide  quarters  for  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts. 

5.  Q.  What  other  serv- 
ices does  it  render? 

A.  It  serves  as  a lab- 
oratory for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  various  col- 
lections, both  permanent  and  loan,  proving  of  great  value 
to  those  taking  studio  courses,  beginners  particularly  find- 
ing the  liberty  of  choice  through  the  availability  of  all 
objects  a great  incentive;  and  as  a place  for  loan  exhibi- 
tions of  art  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  Its  activities 
provide  for  the  guidance  of  visitors  including  school  chil- 
dren; for  supervision  of  all  the  instruction  in  art  in  the 
Oberlin  public  schools  given  by  major  students  specially 
trained  in  public  school  art.  Art  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  the  junior  high,  and  the  material  for  study  is  fur- 
nished by  the  department.  The  library  is  also  available 
for  public  use;  assistance  is  given  and  materials  such  as 
books,  photographs,  and  occasionally  slides  are  loaned  to 
museums,  or  organizations,  and  to  some  students  far 
away  from  sources  of  material.  For  example,  in  the  past 
year  there  has  been  sent  to  one  of  the  neighboring  towns 


a series  of  reproductions  of  paintings.  Each  set  was  ac- 
companied by  a brief  biography  of  the  artist  and  a sum- 
mary of  his  work  This  was  printed  in  the  town  paper 
and  the  photographs  were  on  exhibition  in  the  public 
library. 

6.  Q.  How  has  it  been  supported? 

A.  From  College  funds,  except  for  the  $10,000 
above  mentioned. 

7.  Q.  How  much  does  it  receive  from  town  or  state? 

A.  Nothing  whatever. 

8.  Q.  How  many  subscribers  are  there  to  the  Mu- 

seum? 

A.  All  students  in  Fine 
Arts  become  automatically 
members  of  the  Oberlin  Art 
Association  and  the  amount 
of  $385  is  appropriated  from 
College  term  bills  to  cover 
such  memberships.  This  fund 
is  used  to  bring  exhibitions 
to  Oberlin.  For  many  years 
the  exhibitions  were  pro- 
vided for  by  voluntary  mem- 
bership in  the  Oberlin  Art 
Association,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  continue  this  organization, 
possibly  in  the  form  of 
“Friends  of  Art,”  asking  for 
a small  annual  fee  which 
would  enable  the  Museum  to 
bring  more  distinguished  ex- 
hibitions here. 

9.  Q.  Does  the  Museum 
charge  for  admission? 

A.  No.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  daily  from  1:30- 
4:30  and  7:30-9:00,  Sunday 
from  2:00-4:00  P.  M.  Stu- 
dents have  access  to  the  Li- 
brary during  the  day  and 
evening  until  9:30.  Until 
this  year  a slight  charge  for 
admission  to  lectures  and 
loan  exhibits  was  made  to 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Art  Association.  The 
Baldwin  Art  Lectureship,  a greatly  appreciated  bequest 
of  $26,000  from  Mrs.  Mary  Baldwin  Wood,  enables  us  to 
bring  eminent  authorities  on  art  and  archeology  for  lec- 
tures, and  open  them  to  the  public  without  charge.  The 
exhibits  are  also  free,  but  are  paid  for  by  the  department 
funds,  as  there  is  no  endowment  for  them. 

10.  Q.  How  many  persons  visit  the  Museum? 

A.  Aside  from  the  extensive  use  made  by  stu- 
dents and  the  Oberlin  public,  an  average  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  persons  visit  the  Museum  weekly.  These 
visitors  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  a fact  which 
is  in  part  due  to  the  position  of  the  Museum  on  one  of  the 
great  national  highways. 

11.  Q.  What  are  the  outstanding  collections? 

A.  (a)  The  Hall  Collection  of  Oriental  Rugs,  a 
carefully  chosen  group  of  fifty  rugs,  with  one  or  more 


ASIA  MINOR  PRAYER  RUG 

BERGAMO  XVIII  CENTURY 

Gift  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall 
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fine  examples  from  Asia  Minor,  Turkestan,  Caucasia, 
Persia,  and  China,  including  four  splendid  17th  century 
Ghiordes  prayer  rugs  and  a rare  and  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful Bergamo. 

(b)  A collection  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Freer 
of  over  sixty  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings  dating  from 
the  14th  century  down  to  modern  times,  also  several  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  bronze  and  porcelain. 

(c)  The  Olney  Collection:  a varied  collection 
representing  many  fields  of  art  from  America,  Europe, 


WINTEn  LANDSCAPE 

John  Carlson  Contemporary  American 

Bought  by  the  Oberlin  Art  Association 


and  the  Orient;  the  last  mentioned  group  consisting  of 
some  very  fine  Japanese  netsuke,  bronzes,  Satsuma,  and 
ivories,  Chinese  celedon,  porcelain  and  sacrificial  vases  of 
carved  rhinoceros  horn,  making  our  Eastern  collection 
the  most  representative  in  the  Museum. 

(d)  The  A.  Augustus  Healy  Collection  of  oil 
paintings,  a most  noteworthy  gvoup  of  pictures  by  Ameri- 
can and  European  artists,  including  such  names  as  George 
Michel,  Joseph  Israels,  Anton  Mauve,  Charles  Frangios 
Daubigny,  Fantin-Latour,  and  Emma  Ciarde,  giving  our 
collection  of  western  paintings  its  first  real  distinction. 

12.  Q.  In  what  way  has  the  Museum  been  a pioneer 
in  this  country? 

A.  It  is  one  of  the  first  college  art  museums  west 
of  the  Alleghanies. 

13.  Q.  In  what  way  is  it  expanding? 

A.  A yearly  surplus  from  the  income  of  the  A. 
A.  F.  Johnston  Professorship,  a gift  of  Mrs.  Prentiss,  has 
made  possible  a constantly  expanding  collection  of  books, 
lantern  slides,  photographs,  and  an  occasional  purchase 
of  etchings,  paintings,  and  bronzes.  As  a result,  the  Mu- 
seum houses  a library  of  some  10,000  volumes,  virtually 
all  of  them  purchased  within  the  last  twelve  years  and 
thus  comprising  the  most  recent  publications  in  the  field 
of  art;  some  35,000  lantern  slides,  to  which  additions  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  are  made  weekly;  about  8,000 
photographs  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  more  than 
2,000  colour  reproductions  of  paintings,  many  of  them 
the  large  Medici  prints  or  similar  facsimiles.  To  the  four 
collections  already  mentinoed,  many  valuable  additions 


have  been  made  by  friends  of  Oberlin,  among  them  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Prentiss,  Mr.  Andrew  Noah,  Judge  Madison  W. 
Beacom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  H.  Johnson,  and  Professor- 
and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Jewett. 

14.  Q.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Museum  in  regard 
to  collections? 

A.  Since  the  Museum  is  primarily  a departmental 
laboratory,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able be  used  for  purchases  of  objects  directly  useful  in 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts;  thus,  casts,  etchings,  and 
paintings  have  been  purchased  from  this  point  of  view. 
This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Museum  to  rely  for  its 
growth,  very  largely,  upon  the  generosity  of  its  benefac- 
tors; and  gifts  from  any  source  and  of  any  fitting  charac- 
ter will  be  most  gratefully  received,  although  it  is  neces- 
sary, both  from  limited  space,  and  the  departmental  use 
of  the  building,  that  gifts  be  made  without  restriction  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  displayed.  Prospect- 
ive donors,  whether  of  large  or  small  gifts,  are  urged  to 
write  to  the  director,  Mr.  Clarence  Ward,  regarding  any 
gift  which  they  may  consider  making  to  either  the  Mu- 
seum or  the  Library. 

15.  Q.  What  are  its  immediate  needs? 

A.  (a)  An  endowment  fund  for  its  maintenance, 
(b)  It  is  crowded  for  space  due  largely  to 
having  the  Department  and  Museum  under  the  same  roof. 
What  seemed  adequate  space,  at  the  time  the  time  the 
building  was  erected  has  become  exceedingly  cramped  be- 
cause of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Department  and  the 
collection  during  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Art  Department  may  eventually 
have  a building  of  its  own  directly  connected  with  the 
Museum  making  it  possible  to  use  the  present  class  rooms 
as  further  space  for  exhibitions.  This  would  enable  us 
to  have  a print  room  and  a watercolor  room,  both  of  which 
are  very  much  needed. 


AUTUMN  LANDSCAPE 

George  Michel  French  1763-1843 

Gift  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Augustus  Healy 


Although  facts  and  figures  do  not  tell  of  the  subtle  dif- 
ferences which  the  presence  of  beauty  makes  in  our  lives,, 
they  may  answer  some  of  your  questions. 
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Charles  Grandison  Finney 

By  Dr.  William  B.  Cochran,  ’69 


(An  Address  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

In  1842,  Charles  G.  Finney,  driving  from  Boston  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  his  two-horse  carriage,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  a friend  in  Rochester  for  a brief  rest.  Judge 
Addison  Gardner,  then  and  for  many  years  after  Judge 
of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  called  upon  him, 
a day  or  two  later,  and  asked  him  to  stay  a week  or  two 
and  preach  to  the  people.  Others  did  the  same  and  finally 
a written  request,  signed  by  some  forty  lawyers,  was 
given  to  him  by  Judge  Gardiner,  asking  him  to  deliver 
a course  of  lectures  to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Judge  Gardiner  told  him  that  many  of  the  signers  were 
not  church  members  and  that  some  of  them  were  out 
and  out  skeptics  and  that  such  persons  were  moved  to 
sign  the  petition  by  curiosity  as  to  what  sort  of  an 
argument  a lawyer  could  present  to  fellow  lawyers  in 
support  of  the  faith  professed  by  church  goers.  It  was 
a challenge  which  Mr.  Finney,  tired  as  he  was,  could 
not  refuse  to  accept. 

Who  was  this  Mr.  Finney?  Why  this  unprecedented 
demand  for  religious  instruction  from  members  of  the 
bar,  instead  of  some  church  organization?  What  had  this 
to  do  with  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester? 

A revival  was  already  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Jebe- 
diah  Burchard,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian,  or  Brick 
Church.  Why  call  for  more? 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  I will  try  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Charles  Grandison  Finney  was  born  at  Warren,  Con- 
necticut, August  29,  1792.  When  he  was  three  years  old, 
his  parents  moved  to  a tract  of  land  about  four  miles 
from  Clinton,  New  York  State.  When  he  grew  to  years 
of  understanding  he  wanted  an  education,  and,  in  order 
to  get  it,  walked  four  miles  every  school  day  to  the 
Hamilton  Oneida  Institute,  now  Hamilton  College,  and 
hack  to  his  home  at  night.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
there  would  be  nothing  superficial  about  the  education  of 
a boy  who  would  walk  eight  miles  a day  to  obtain  it. 
Seth  Norton,  then  head  of  the  Institute,  admired  his 
pluck,  and  discovering  that  he  was  exceptionally  fond  of 
music,  not  only  gave  him  a sound  elementary  education, 
but  taught  him  to  read  music,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on 
the  violoncello.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  his  father 
sold  out  his  Oneida  county  holding  and  moved  to  Hender- 
son, Jefferson  County.  Here  Charles  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  common  school  and  taught  for  three  years,  carrying 
on  his  own  studies  as  best  he  could  at  the  same  time. 

In  1812  he  went  to  Warren,  Connecticut,  to  prepare 
for  college  in  a high  school  presided  over  by  a Yale  Col- 
lege graduate.  He  supported  himself  by  working  on  his 
Uncle  Josiah  Finney’s  farm,  by  teaching  music  in  the 
high  school  and  by  conducting  a singing  school  in  the 
winter,  to  which  young  people  from  the  surrounding 
■country  flocked  for  instruction.  In  1814  he  was  qualified 
to  enter  Yale  College,  but  his  Warren  teacher  advised  him 
not  to  go.  He  said  he  had  learned  how  to  study,  wanted 
to  study,  and  did  not  need  the  recitations;  that  by  saving 
the  time  ordinarily  given  to  recitations  he  could  easily 
complete  the  whole  course  in  two  years.  He  advised  him, 
instead,  to  take  charge  of  a school  in  New  Jersey  and 


carry  on  his  studies  during  his  leisure  hours.  Mr.  Finney 
did  so  and  was  assisted  throughout  by  the  kindly  advice 
of  the  Warren  principal.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr. 
Finney  had  mastered  the  whole  college  curriculum  with- 
out going  near  New  Haven.  It  was  the  accomplishment 
of  an  ambitious  man  who  overcame  all  obstacles,  in  pur- 
suit of  an  education. 

In  1816  he  returned  to  Jefferson  County,  New  York, 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Benjamin  Wright  at 
Adams,  a thriving  village  not  far  from  Henderson.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1818  and  became,  at  once,  promi- 
nent in  his  profession.  The  historian  of  Jefferson  County 
said:  “He  evinced  an  ability  and  sagacity  that  would 
doubtless  have  made  him  eminent  in  that  profession.” 

He  was  then  a magnificent  specimen  of  physical  man- 
hood, 26  years  old,  standing  a full  head  taller  than  most 
of  his  fellow  men,  active,  muscular,  untiring,  in  perfect 
health,  more  than  a match  for  any  man  he  knew  in 
wrestling,  boxing,  or  any  athletic  sport,  a wit  and  humor- 
ist, popular  with  all  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  him  destined  to  become 
a leader  at  the  bar  and  a most  successful  politician.  He 
was  gifted  with  a fine  musical  voice  of  wide  compass  and 
carrying  power,  a searching  eye  and  a magnetism  which 
riveted  the  attention  of  any  audience  he  addressed.  He 
had  an  uncanny  power  of  reading  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  any  person  speaking  to  him.  He  was  the  protege  of 
Judge  Wright,  who  was  a warm  personal  friend  of  Gov- 
ernor De  Witt  Clinton.  His  entrance  upon  a political 
career  would  have  been  easy  and  success  assured.  If 
any  man  could  get  along  without  religion  in  this  world  it 
was  the  gifted,  popular,  and  ambitious  lawyer,  Charles  G. 
Finney.  We  can  understand  how  the  bar  of  Rochester 
may  mave  been  glad  to  hear  such  a man,  but  why  about 
religion? 

Mr.  Finney,  by  reason  of  his  ability  as  a choir  leader, 
had  been  a regular  attendant  on  the  Sunday  services  of 
churches  at  Warren  and  Adams,  but  had  seemed  to  be 
quite  indifferent  as  to  other  parts  of  the  service.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Warren,  at  the  time  Mr.  Finney 
attended  that  church,  was  old  and  inefficient,  though  per- 
sonally beloved  by  his  people.  There  were  few  baptisms 
and  almost  no  additions  to  church  membership  while  Mr. 
Finney  was  in  Warren.  The  sermons  were  delivered  in 
such  a monotonous  tone  as  to  put  many  of  his  congre- 
gation to  sleep,  and  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  stir 
Mr.  Finney  to  further  thought  or  investigation. 

At  Adams,  Mr.  Finney  not  only  attended  Sunday,  but 
mid-week  services.  He  led  the  singing  at  all  such  serv- 
ices, with  his  ’cello  as  the  only  accompaniment.  The 
pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  a graduate  of 
Princeton  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  proud  bearing  and  intellectual  aspect 
of  his  choir  leader,  and  distressed  when  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  a church  member.  He  had  many  con- 
ferences with  him,  in  which  theological  questions  were 
discussed,  and  hoped  that  he  could  induce  Mr.  Finney  to 
join  the  church.  The  results  were  apparent  when  the 
elders  urged  Mr.  Gale  to  conduct  revival  services  in  his 
church.  He  said  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task;  that  Mr. 
Finney  had  so  much  influence  over  the  young  people 
that  nothing  could  be  done  with  them  while  he  remained 
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in  Adams;  that  he,  himself,  had  had  many  talks  with 
Mr.  Finney  and  came  nearer  to  making  ship-wreck  of  his 
own  faith  than  to  converting  Mr.  Finney  to  “orthodox 
views.”  But,  without  knowing  it,  Mr.  Gale  had  stirred 
Mr.  Finney  up  to  making  a searching  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  discover  for  himself,  if  possible,  the  true  Chris- 
tian belief  and  the  proper  relations  between  God  and 
man.  The  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  interested  he 
became.  This  book  was  different  from  any  he  had  ever 
read  (and  h?  had  read  many).  It  was  the  only  book  that 
described  God  as  having  any  interest  in,  or  direct  in- 
fluence over  the  affairs  of  men,  as  asserting  Divine  au- 
thority and  promising  to  reward  or  punish  men  according 
to  their  deserts.  It  kindled  new  thoughts  in  his  active 
mind  and  he  began  to  see  in  dim  outline  the  great  scheme 
of  the  moral  universe. 

MR.  FINNEY  CONVERTED 

In  a few  months’  time  he  became  convinced  that  the 
Bible  was  indeed  the  word  of  God;  that  without  His  in- 
spiration it  could  not  have  been  written.  So  regarding 
it,  he  made  a profound  study  of  it  and  developed  a well- 
rounded  creed  of  his  own,  before  he  was  impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  time  to  act.  This  book  had  not 
been  inspired,  kept  alive  for  centuries,  and  brought  to 
his  attention  merely  for  his  amusement.  It  not  only  pro- 
hibited wrong  doing,  but  enjoined  certain  duties  upon 
every  man  who  would  win  God’s  approval.  If  he  tried  to 
evade  his  duty,  he  would  not  only  lose  God’s  favor,  but 
lose  his  own  self-respect.  How  could  he  ever  be  happy, 
if  he  continued  in  wilful  disobedience  to  God’s  call  for 
service?  It  was  forced  upon  him  that  he  must  give  up 
the  practice  of  law,  which  he  loved,  the  prospects  of 
political  success  which  opened  before  him,  and  the  trivial 
pleasures  in  which  he  had  indulged,  and  give  himself 
wholly  and  irrevocably  to  understanding,  obeying,  and 
leading  others  to  understand  and  obey,  God’s  will. 

On  Sunday,  October  7,  1821,  Mr.  Gale  preached  in  a 
disheartened  manner.  He  was  aware  that  Mr.  Finney’s 
searching  eyes  were  upon  him  and  that  his  active  mind 
was  engaged  in  weighing  and  probably  refuting  his  argu- 
ments. How  could  he  ever  accomplish  anything  while 
this  critical  and  popular  man,  attending  all  church  serv- 
ices with  great  regularity,  still  maintained  his  attitude  of 
disbelief  and  non-compliance?  He  did  not  know  — no 
man  knew  — at  that  time,  that  Mr.  Finney  was  secretly 
engaged  in  rea'ding  his  Bible  and  praying,  trying  to  recon- 
cile his  doubts  and  growing  convictions,  seeking  God’s 
forgiveness  for  a life  spent  in  selfish  enjoyment  and  self- 
advancement, and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  conversion 
of  others.  Ecclesiastes  is  full  of  reproof.  How  many 
ever  read  it?  And  one  line  at  the  end  of  Chapter  9 cut 
to  the  heart.  "One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  His 
life  had  been  above  reproach,  judged  by  human  standards; 
he  could  only  accuse  himself  of  pride,  wilfulness  and  an 
indifference  to  religion  which  amounted  to  contempt  of 
God  and  neglect  of  duty.  But  these  were  real  offences. 
And  he  must,  if  he  would  have  peace  of  mind  and  God’s 
approval,  give  up  all  he  had  striven  for,  all  thoughts  of 
worldly  advancement,  and  devote  himself  to  the  salvation 
of  others. 

It  was  only  after  three  nights  and  days  of  intense 
feeling,  amounting  to  anguish,  that  he  surrendered; 
asked  God  to  do  with  him  what  He  would;  and  ceased, 
from  that  day  forth,  to  practice  law,  or  to  take  any  active 
part  in  politics.  On  October  10,  1821,  New  York  State 


lost  the  services  of  a man  who  would  have  been  a great 
lawyer  and  a most  successful  politician  but  gained,  in- 
stead, an  apostle  whose  tremendous  power  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  accomplished  more  for  righteous- 
ness and  upright  living  and  for  the  general  good,  than 
anything  he  could  have  done  as  lawyer  or  politician. 
Those  who  dropped  in  to  see  him  at  his  office  and  those 
who  met  him  on  the  street,  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
were  at  once  struck  with  the  change  which  had  come 
over  him.  The  keynote  of  his  whole  subsequent  career 
is  found  in  his  remark  to  a client  next  morning: 

“I  have  a retainer  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  plead 
His  cause,  and  you  must  get  some  one  else  to  attend  to 
your  law  suit.  I can  not  do  it.” 

The  news  spread  rapidly  all  over  town;  but  many 
of  his  former  associates  were  incredulous.  Mr.  Gale 
could  not  believe  it.  At  the  mid-week  service,  Thursday 
evening,  the  church  was  crowded  with  people  who  were 
anxious  to  hear  about  it.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  was 
formally  opened,  Mr.  Finney  rose  and  related  his  ex- 
perience, and  the  revival  in  Adams  and  surrounding  coun- 
try began  then  and  there.  For  those  who  knew  him,  the 
strongest  argument  which  could  be  advanced  for  their 
change  of  heart  and  purpose,  was  Mr.  Finney’s  own  con- 
version. If  this  intellectual  skeptic,  this  promising  lawyer 
and  rising  politician,  this  boon  companion  and  social  lead- 
er had  become  converted,  there  must  be  something  in  re- 
ligion. Men’s  attention  was  arrested,  their  thoughts  were 
engaged,  and  they  yielded  to  his  arguments  and  prayers 
almost  instantly.  Long  before  Mr.  Finney  was  licensed 
to  preach  he  had  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  con- 
verting souls  than  most  ministers  do  in  a life-time. 

I have  no  time  to  discuss  his  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry, or  his  theological  opinions  in  general.  People  may 
differ  over  many  nice  points  in  man-made,  or  church-made 
theology,  but  Mr.  Finney  aimed  right  at  the  heart  of 
things  displeasing  in  God’s  sight  and  condemned  by  man’s 
own  conscience  — - immorality,  dishonesty,  selfishness,  ly- 
ing, cheating,  and  profanity. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  of  the  remarkable  re- 
sults following  his  first  missionary  campaign  in  Jeffer- 
son and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  or  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  conducting  revival  meetings  in 
Rome,  Utica,  Clinton,  and  other  neighboring  villages.  We 
must  judge  of  the  power  of  his  preaching  by  the  results. 
Mr.  Gillett,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Rome,  said  that  five  hundred  people  had  been  converted 
and  joined  the  several  churches  there.  Mr.  Finney  never 
drew  denominational  lines  or  urged  the  converts  to  join 
any  particular  church. 

Rev.  John  Frost,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Whitesboro,  published  a report  of  his  investigations  as 
to  the  revival  of  1826,  and  stated  that  those  uniting  with 
the  churches  of  the  Oneida  Presbytery  alone  numbered 
three  thousand. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  conversion  was  that  of 
Theodore  Weld,  a brilliant  speaker  and  a leader  among 
tho  students  of  Hamilton  College,  many  of  whom  had 
attended  some  of  the  revival  meetings  in  Utica  and  Clin- 
ton. Weld  ridiculed  their  susceptibility,  called  them  "easy 
marks,”  etc.,  and  denounced  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching  with- 
out hearing  him.  He  had  an  aunt  residing  in  Utica,  N.  Y.v 
whom  he  visited  one  Sunday,  and  she  urged  him  to  go- 
to church  with  her.  He  said  he  would  never  go  to  hear 
Mr.  Finney  preach,  that  he  was  outrageous,  etc.  She 
said,  what  was  generally  true,  that  their  pastor,  Dr.  Aiken, 
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preached  at  the  Sunday  morning  services  and  Mr.  Finney 
did  not.  Weld  went  with  her,  but  both  were  surprised 
when  Mr.  Finney  arose  after  the  opening  exercises  and 
announced  as  his  text: 

“One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.” 

Weld  tried  to  get  out,  but  his  aunt  sat  between  him 
and  the  aisle  and  pleaded  with  him  not  to  make  a dis- 
turbance. Mr.  Finney  made  direct  application  of  the 
text  to  Mr.  Weld’s  case  without  mentioning  names  or 
place,  but  Weld  saw  his  own  conduct  described  and  con- 
demned and  was  so  angry  that,  meeting  Mr.  Finney  on 
the  street  Monday  morning,  he  publicly  insulted  him  and 
used  such  violent  language  as  to  draw  a crowd  around 
them.  Mr.  Finney,  who  could  have  thrashed  the  life  out 
of  him,  waited  quietly  until  he  finished  his  diatribe  and 
simply  said:  “And  are  you  the  son  of  a minister  of 
Christ,  and  is  this  the  way  for  you'  to  behave?”  The 
result  was  that  Weld  became  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him- 
self and  next  day  called  at  the  house  where  Mr.  Finney 
was  staying  and  apologized  and,  at  a meeting  a day  later, 
rose  and  asked  leave  to  make  a confession.  He  said  he 
had  been  a stumbling  block  to  many  people  and  he 
wanted  to  make  the  most  public  confession  he  could  and 
thus  overcome  the  mischief  he  had  done  at  college. 

Mr.  Finney  continued  preaching  at  Auburn,  Cayuga, 
Skaneateles,  Troy,  and  New  Lebanon,  with  like  results. 
Then  he  was  surprised  to  learn  of  a concerted  movement 
to  bar  him  from  Presbyterian  pulpits,  based  upon  false 
reports  of  his  method  of  conducting  revivals,  his  treat- 
ment of  ministers  with  whom  he  had  worked,  and 
malicious  misrepresentations  of  what  he  did  say,  or  do. 
A pastor  of  a small  church  near  Clinton  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  at  Boston,  Dr.  Net- 
tleton,  of  Connecticut,  and  some  religious  papers  and 
magazines,  and  forwarded  to  them  every  lying  rumor 
about  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching,  which  reached  his  ears. 
Beecher  and  Nettleton  gave  credence  to  these  transmitted 
rumors  and,  without  personal  inquiries  or  efforts  to  sub- 
stantiate their  truth,  wrote  letters  to  pastors  of  churches 
in  central  and  eastern  New  York,  warning  them  against 
allowing  Mr.  Finney  to  preach  in  their  pulpits.  Some  of 
these  letters  were  sent  to  pastors  with  whom  Mr.  Finney 
had  worked  and  they  showed  them  to  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  revival  meetings  in  Troy,  Dr. 
Beman,  pastor  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, went  to  Boston  to  see  Dr.  Beecher  about  the  mis- 
information he  had  been  receiving  and  helping  to  dissemi- 
nate. The  result  was  the  calling  of  a ministerial  con- 
ference at  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  in  July,  1827,  to 
consider  the  facts  and  to  take  such  action  as  the  situation 
demanded. 

The  importance  attached  to  Mr.  Finney’s  methods  of 
conducting  revivals  may  be  judged  from  the  names  and 
standing  of  the  men  who  attended  this  conference,  the 
distance  they  traveled,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the 
inquiry. 

Among  the  critics  of  Mr.  Finney’s  methods  present 
were  Lyman  Beecher,  of  Boston;  Heman  Humphrey,  pres- 
ident of  Amherst  College;  Asahel  Nettleton,  of  Con- 
necticut; Justin  Edwards,  a professor  of  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary;  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Dr. 
Dutton,  of  New  Haven;  and  William  R.  Weeks,  of  Paris, 
N.  Y.,  who  had  set  afloat  many  false  statements  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching. 

Among  those  present  were  eight  ministers  who  had 


worked  with  Mr.  Finney  and  knew  all  about  his  methods, 
and  had  seen  the  results.  Mr.  Finney,  of  course,  was 
invited  to  attend  and  was  present  most  of  the  time. 

The  conference  organized  by  electing  President  Hum- 
phrey as  Moderator,  and  continued  in  session  nine  days. 
When  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a summary  of  the 
reports  about  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching  and  conduct,  which 
had  been  received  by  Beecher  and  Nettleton,  had  been 
given,  the  pastors  who  had  worked  with  Mr.  Finney  asked 
for  the  sources  of  their  information.  This  they  declined 
to  give.  Beecher  said,  “We  have  not  come  here  to  be 
catechised.”  It  was  to  be  a court  of  inquiry  where  the 
witnesses  to  the  alleged  offenses  were  not  to  be  called, 
or  even  named.  The  worst  criminal  has  the  right  to  see 
his  accusers  face  to  face.  Beecher  went  even  further, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  ministers  who  had  worked 
with  Mr.  Finney  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  In  his  judgment, 
they  were  all  particeps  criminis.*  It  was  a travesty  on 
justice  and  reflected  little  credit  on  Lyman  Beecher.  The 
Moderator,  however,  ruled  that  the  accused  had  the  right 
to  be  heard,  as  they  were  apparently  the  only  witnesses 
present  who  knew  the  facts.  As  they  rose,  one  after 
another,  to  refute  the  false  statements  in  regard  to  the 
Finney  revivals,  all  but  Beecher  and  Nettleton  seemed  to 
be  satisfied.  Finally,  Nettleton  read  the  letter  which  he 
himself  had  framed,  setting  forth  the  charges  one  by 
one,  which  he  based  on  information  he  had  received.  Mr. 
Finney  had  been  a silent  spectator  during  most  of  the 
proceedings,  but  after  Nettleton  had  finished  reading  his 
letter  he  rose  and  said  he  had  received  a copy  of  that 
letter  and  should  have  insisted  on  reading  it  himself,  if 
Mr.  Nettleton  had  not  done  so,  then  added  that,  so  far 
as  he  personally  was  concerned,  not  one  of  the  so-called 
facts  in  that  letter  was  true. 

“All  the  brethren  are  here  with  whom  I have  per- 
formed these  labors,  and  they  know  whether  I am  charge- 
able with  any  of  these  things.  If  they  know,  or  believe 
that  any  of  these  things  are  true  of  me,  let  them  say 
so  now  and  here.” 

They  all  at  once  affirmed  that  they  knew  of  no  such 
things.  Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  believed  to  have  made  the 
misrepresentations  on  which  Nettleton  based  his  letter, 
was  present  but  said  not  a word.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  thus  reduced  to  an  indictment  charging  various 
misdemeanors,  without  a witness  being  called  to  sub- 
stantiate any  of  the  charges.  And  yet  a string  of 
resolutions  was  passed  condemning  the  misdemeanors 
charged  by  Nettleton,  and,  though  no  names  were 
mentioned,  it  would  be  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Finney  was  found  guilty.  The  lawyer  within  him 
was  stirred  by  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings; but  the  Christian  spirit  within  him  said,  let 
the  controversy  go  no  further.  You  will  be  justified  in 
the  end,  and  he  was.  Lyman  Beecher  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  his  way  home  from  this  conference: 

"We  crossed  the  mountains,  expecting  to  meet  a com- 
pany of  boys,  but  we  found  them  to  be  full  groum  men" 

And  yet  Dr.  Beecher  allowed  the  false  statements  of 
persons,  whose  names  he  dared  not  mention,  to  out- 
weigh the  public  testimony  of  eight  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  who  had  worked  with  Mr.  Finney,  that  the  charge* 
were  untrue. 


•Moses  Gillet,  of  Rome;  Dr.  Aiken,  of  TJtica:  Dr  A S Nor 
ton,  of  Clinton;  D.  C.  Lansing,  of  Auburn;  Dr.  Beman  of  Trov 

ctnrcMli,Stif0NewhSanron.  H°n,T  Sm'th’  0t  Cam<,en:  and  Silas 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue). 
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China  as  American  Youth  See  It 

Gay  Letters  from  Esther  Church,  ’28 


One  of  the  three  Student  Representatives  sent  out  last 
fall  by  the  students  of  the  College  to  the  Shansi  Me- 
morial schools  at  Taiku,  Shansi,  China,  was  Miss  Esther 
J.  Church,  ’28.  Miss  Church’s  letters  to  her  relatives  and 
friends  show  that  she  is  an  interested  observer  of  the 
life  about  her.  She  permits  us  to  share  some  of  these 
letters  with  you.  The  cast  is: 

Dr. — Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  ’98,  Physician-in-charge 
of  Taiku  Hospital. 

Red — Everett  Hawkins,  ex-’28,  Student  Representa- 
tive ’27-’29. 

Bob — Robert  P.  Louis,  *28,  Student  Representative, 
'28-’30. 

Ade — Adelaide  Hemingway,  ’28,  new  teacher  of 
English. 

Mrs.  H. — Mrs.  W.  A.  (Mary  Williams)  Heming- 
way, ’99,  The  power  behind  the  throne. 

Two  Funcho  Lads — Student  Representatives  from 
Carlton  College  to  Fenchow. 

Dizzy — Helen  Dizney,  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Taiku  Hospital. 

Gladys  Williams — Gladys  M.  Williams,  ’17,  Teacher, 
Alice  Williams  School  for  Married  Women. 

Hebe. — Flora  K.  Heebner,  ’03,  Principal,  Alice  Will- 
iams School  for  Married  Women 

Moyers — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Moyer.  Ray 
Moyer,  ’21,  former  Student  Representative,  ’21-’23, 
is  new  teacher  of  agriculture. 

Hawskeys — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hawskey,  Manager, 
Taiku  Hospital. 

Miss  Payne — Missionary  to  Fenchow. 

Duttons — Rev.  Phillip  D.  Dutton,  ’13,  Pastor,  Taiku 
Church,  and  Mrs.  Dutton  (Helen  Wiley,  ’17). 

I tried  hard  to  write  before  I left  Peking  but  there 
wasn’t  time  so  I am  sitting  in  a little  station,  on  top  of 
some  of  our  luggage,  helping  Adelaide  watch  our  stuff 
while  Dr.,  Red,  Bob,  and  two  Funcho  boys  help  get 
trunks  off  one  train  and  through  military  inspection  as 
we  try  to  make  our  next  train  connection.  Mrs.  H. 
stayed  in  Peking  to  help  daughter  Fay  get  installed  at 
Tuncho  school.  We  have  just  finished  our  first  night  in 
a Chinese  sleeping  compartment.  Our  nineteen  packages 
and  bags,  by  actual  count,  and  we  hope  all  of  our  twenty- 
four  trunks,  are  with  us  in  this  city.  Yesterday  I added 
to  my  stock  of  possessions  for  the  last  time  and  I hope 
I have  all  the  supplies  I’ll  need  for  a year  for  we  don’t 
expect  to  see  Peking  until  next  summer.  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  vacation  we  expect  to  go  south  to  Shanghai, 
Hankow  if  possible. 


Instead  of  raving  on  and  on  about  Peking  I know  I 
ought  to  begin  on  Taiku  now.  We  arrived  Saturday  night, 
the  25th.  The  people  here  are  the  very  best  sort  any- 
where in  the  world.  I am  honestly  awfully  enthusiastic 
about  my  new  associates.  The  first  load — Dr.  H.,  Ade, 
Bob,  one  Funcho  lad,  and  Mr.  Hawskey  of  Taiku,  and  the 
chauffeur  dropped  into  Taiku  about  dusk  and  the  whole 
compound  was  out  to  meet  us.  We  were  a pretty  mess 
for  we  had  been  on  the  road  since  breakfast,  hadn’t  had 


anything  to  eat  except  a bread  crumb,  had  all  left  our 
shoes  behind  and  my  face  was  blazing  from  exposure  to 
the  breezes  and  sun.  You  see  we  had  had  to  stay  in 
Yutze  all  night,  the  24th,  because  we  got  there  at  night 
in  a terrific  downpour.  A bridge  had  been  washed  out 
between  Yutze  and  Taiku  and  the  road  was  so  muddy  we 
couldn’t  even  reach  the  raging  river  until  the  next  after- 
noon. After  breakfast  however  we  started  out  against 
the  advice  of  everyone.  Bob  and  Red  went  ahead  and  we 
meandered  behind  at  a leisurely  gait  (on  foot).  After 
walking  two  miles  Dr.  found  a place  to  telephone  Taiku 
and  we  rested  for  an  hour,  surrounded  by  from  12  to  18 
Chinese  every  instant,  while  Dr.  shouted  through  to  Taiku. 
The  call  wasn’t  satisfactory  but  we  thought  there  would 
be  someone  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  so  waited. 
One  of  the  boys  borrowed  a bike  to  catch  up  to  Red  and 
Bob  and  bring  back  news.  He  had  to  push  the  bicycle 
most  of  the  way  because  of  the  mud  up  to  the  pedals  and 
worse.  Red  came  back  on  the  thing  and  advised  that 
some  go  back,  get  rickshaws  and  some  luggage  and  we 
all  advance.  That’s  what  we  did  and  soon  (in  two  hours) 
our  caravan  was  all  together  but  only  for  a second  for 
the  mud  got  deeper  and  we  had  to  stop  and  let  three 
boys  with  big  hiking  boots  walk  ahead  and  report.  Red 
and  Dr.  stayed  behind  with  ladies,  luggage  and  rickshaws. 
Soon  Dr.  hopped  on  one  of  the  extra  mules  which  a 
passing  soldier  had.  That  left  three  behind.  We  waited 
and  just  when  we  had  flipped  a coin  which  had  decided 
that  Adelaide  should  forge  ahead  in  her  rickshaw  and 
get  instructions,  one  of  the  boys  appeared,  terribly  muddy, 
and  said  to  come  on.  We  had  two  men  and  sometimes 
four  to  a rickshaw  and  plowed  through  to  the  river. 

MANY  UNUSUAL  SIGHTS  AND 
MUCH  EXCITEMENT 

One  has  to  get  used  to  many  sights  in  China.  There 
were  swarms  of  naked,  half  naked  and  wholly  clad  men  at 
both  river  banks.  Bob  and  one  Funcho  boy  had  been  the 
first  to  peel  off  their  clothes  and  cross  the  river  earlier 
in  the  afternoon  and  then  the  Chinese  had  begun.  When 
we  arrived  we  bargained  for  men  to  carry  Dr.  and  two 
girls  across.  The  Dr.  went  first — with  difficulty.  Adelaide 
and  I then  each  hopped  on  some  two  poor  men’s  backs  and 
got  across.  Then,  after  the  baggage  had  been  trans- 
ported, Red  and  the  other  Funcho  lad  took  themselves 
across.  It  wasn’t  a dangerous  crossing  for  the  water 
wasn’t  much  more  than  waist  high  but  current  and  a sort 
of  quick  sand  (it  looked  like  it)  made  the  crossing  a bit 
ticklish.  Because  of  more  washouts  the  renowned  Taiku 
Ford  couldn’t  make  the  river  so  we  hiked  barefoot  for 
three  miles  to  the  vehicle  and  then  we  had  an  hour’s  ride 
to  Taiku.  People  were  flabbergasted  to  see  us  barefoot. 
Dr.  wore  the  stockings  he  had  in  his  pocket.  A tre- 
mendous supper  was  served  by  and  for  all  these  wonder- 
ful people  in  Taiku  compound  after  we  had  been  given 
proper  clothes.  The  second  trip  by  the  Ford  brought  Red 
and  the  other  Funcho  lad,  on  the  scene.  In  crossing  the 
river  we  considered  riding  some  of  the  mules  in  the 
soldiers’  caravan  but  we  were  very  glad  we  didn’t  for  two 
of  them  went  under  and  were  rescued  with  difficulty.  It 
was  a thrilling  sight  to  see  xieople  get  across.  We  are 
so  glad  that  we  had  some  excitement  on  our  trip.  Just 
something  to  entertain  the  home  folks  with  was  all  we 
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wanted.  Oh  the  stories  I can  tell!  ! Don’t  think  I am 
actually  holding  back  on  you  but  there  are  many  things 
which  I ought  not  to  put  dowfn  in  writing  except  in  my 
diary  or  else  later  when  I run  out  of  Taiku  news. 

Nowt  I’ll  go  back  to  our  Yutze  experience.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  rain.  Red  kidded  an  official  into  overlooking 
our  luggage  inspection.  We  got  everything  to  an  inn 
in  a driving  rain  finally.  We  all  sat  around  in  one  room 
and  waited  until  Dr.  reported  that  wre  could  go  to  some 
friend’s  house  for  the  night.  We  hired  a cart  after  much, 
much  difficulty  and  with  practically  no  baggage  except 
our  blanket  roll,  piled  into  the  cart  on  a pitch  black 
night,  hung  on  for  dear  life  because  of  the  tremendous 
danger  of  falling  off  the  thing,  clung  to  each  other  and 
our  umbrellas  and  within  a half  hour  were  deposited  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  Swedish  friend.  Adelaide,  Dr.  and  I 
slept  in  the  parlor.  I had  a settee  that  was  within 
eighteen  inches  of  my  height  but  I slept  like  a log — 
though  supperless.  The  boys  used  our  blankets  and  coats 
and  got  a good  night’s  rest  in  a temple  which  made  one 
side  of  this  particular  court. 

This  is  surely  the  life.  We  haven’t  a lot  of  excitement 
but  we  surely  have  had  all  the  fun  possible.  Our  twenty- 
four-hour  train  ride  to  Yutze  was  lovely.  Whether  it 
rained  or  not  the  scenery  was  delightful. 

MEETS  OTHER  OBERLIN  GIRLS 

I hate  to  go  back  to  Peking  days  and  try  to  explain 
w'here  we  went  and  all  that  we  did.  A theatre  party,  trip 
to  the  Western  hills,  trip  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  dinner 
parties  at  friends  of  Red’s  homes,  made  the  high  spots 
of  our  last  half-week  in  that  famous  city.  One  day  Ade- 
laide and  I visited  in  Tuncho  where  Dorothy  Lloyd  (’25) 
taught.  It  is  a beautiful  compound  and  the  village  is 
typical.  Eloise  Cunningham  (’23)  teaches  there  this  year. 
Ursula  Wilder’s  (’23)  family  entertained  us  while  we  were 
there.  We  got  there  at  breakfast  time  and  left  at  night. 
We  had  to  catch  a 7 a.  m.  train  to  go  and  the  train  was 
what  we  in  China  call  pretty  prompt  for  it  was  only  an 
hour  late  both  ways.  The  day  before  we  took  the  trip 
Mrs.  H.  had  spent  four  hours  going  the  twenty-five  or  so 
miles.  You  see,  all  available  engines  have  been  and  are 
used  for  war  purposes  and  thus  everything  may  be  de- 
layed just  because  there  is  no  engine  available. 

Speaking  of  war,  remember  that  there  are  always  rum- 
ors. I’m  in  a secluded  province  where  we  may  hear  all 
kinds  of  stories  but  I’m  safe.  We  heard  false  rumors  in 
Peking  that  made  us  tremble  for  a minute  but  floods  and 
washouts  are  far  more  important  here.  While  in  Peking 
and  Tientsin  it  took  some  time  for  me  to  get  used  to 
war,  soldiers,  military  trains,  etc.,  but  here  in  Taiku  we 
have  nothing  to  remind  us  of  such  things. 

MANY  AFFAIRS  TO  KEEP  ONE  BUSY 

The  Sunday  I’ve  had  in  Taiku  I went  through  Dizzy’s 
hospital,  attended  her  hospital  church  service,  had  tea 
in  the  east  compound  with  all  the  people  at  Fairfield’s,  and 
then  after  the  two  mile  walk  home  and  supper,  sang  hymns 
all  evening  with  the  Duttons  and  many  more.  I repeat  I 
am  living  with  a wonderful  crowd  of  people.  Yesterday 
several  of  us  took  a ten  mile  hike  up  and  down  a pretty 
mountain  on  top  of  which  there  are  three  nice  pagodas. 
We  spent  the  whole  day  thus.  Today  I watched  a T.  B. 
operation  at  the  hospital.  Dizzy  asked  me  to  come  over 
and  so  I did.  I didn’t  see  quite  everything,  consequently 
didn’t  faint  away  at  all.  This  noon  we  had  real  Chinese 
food.  Later  we  have  coffee  over  at  Mrs.  Dutton’s  and 


tonight  we  go  to  the  Flower  Garden  or  Mr.  Fairfield’s  for 
jtrayer  meeting.  Day  after  tomorrow  work  begins  and 
then  we’ll  be  in  a whirl.  The  Boy’s  School  opens  then 
and  Adelaide  and  I have  each  one  class  there.  I have 
the  highest  class  and  she  has  a beginners’  class.  In  the 
Girls’  School,  which  starts  one  week  later  I shall  have  a 
second  and  third  year  class.  We  teach  six  out  of  every 
seven  days  and  have  outside  work,  gym  and  clubs,  etc.,  on 
the  side.  Adelaide  has  fewer  classes  for  she  is  expected 
to  master  the  language.  She  is  expected  to  be  a perma- 
nent fixture  here  — while  I am  a transient.  I am  glad 
that  I am  given  a heavy  load  but  I want  to  spend  time 
on  the  language  also  and  absolutely  expect  it.  I have  a 
fine  room  of  my  own  and  don’t  have  to  even  make  my 
bed  so  I am  sure  I’ll  have  time  enough  to  work  hard  on 
my  lessons.  Red  is  a dear  and  promises  to  introduce 
me  to  my  boys’  class  and  help.  He  says  the  boys  are 
excited  about  the  prospect  of  a woman  teacher.  Think 
of  the  dignity  I’ll  assume  when  I tackle  a class  of  boys  my 
age.  It  is  something  new  to  have  a girl  teacher.  Let’s 
hope  I can  keep  my  head  above  water!  I don’t  mind 
teaching  girls  half  as  much  as  I do  boys. 

The  boys  in  the  past  have  been  lively  wretches.  Be- 
cause they  have  been  soldiers  they  figure  sometimes  that 
they  are  able  to  control  the  situation.  Sometimes  they 
strike  against  examinations.  They  behave  pretty  well  in 
Taiku  compared  to  some  places.  This  year  all  may  run 
smoothly.  Certainly  so  far  there  has  been  no  catastrophe 
and  with  the  war  so  far  away  there  is  little  prospect  of 
even  a slight  upset  during  the  whole  year. 

A FULL-FLEDGED  SCHOOL  MA’AM 

I have  become  a full-fledged  school  ma’am,  for  since 
Thursday  I have  been  teaching  in  the  boys’  school  the 
most  advanced  class  in  English.  My  married  men  are 
just  as  nice  as  my  single  ones  and  we  get  along  famously. 
Yesterday  the  class  increased  in  size  from  one  dozen 
males  to  eighteen  members.  Five  pretty  maidens  and  one 
lone  man  joined  up.  If  I have  more  than  eighteen  I’ll 
go  crazy  when  the  themes  pour  in.  After  teaching  one 
day  I was  ill  for  three  (only  a stomach  upheaval  — it 
comes  to  many  new  foreigners)  and  Red  took  my  class. 
He  assigned  compositions  and  I had  a terrific  struggle 
correcting  the  things.  The  English  language  is  wretched 
to  teach  because  of  the  idioms.  I am  awfully  proud  of  my 
students,  ’though  they  do  have  difficulty  in  speaking  Eng- 
lish. This  is  the  pathetic  little  note  attached  to  the  end 
of  a dictation  and  spelling  lesson  I gave  this  morning: 
Dear  Miss  Church:  Your  sound  is  new  to  me  so  I am 

not  able  to  listen  to  you  well.  Please  pardon  me.  Signed, 
"Wang  T'ung.'*  I am  just  sure  that  Wang  T’ung  will 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  my  best  students. 

Adelaide  and  I puzzled  much  over  my  first  composi- 
tions. Red  had  assigned  the  topic  “The  kind  of  a college 
I wish  to  go  to.”  One  chap  wrote  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  go  to  college  and  thought  it  would  be  lying  to  tell  the 
kind  of  a college  he  would  choose.  Another  wrote  that 
although  he  didn’t  intend  to  enter  any  college  it  would 
be  no  trouble  to  describe  the  kind  he  would  choose. 
Another  in  the  midst  of  his  theme  wrote  that  he  planned 
to  uxiste  his  life  in  the  commercial  world. 

Red,  Bob,  and  Adelaide  have  less  advanced  students. 
Red  and  Adelaide  have  first  and  second  year  work;  Bob 
has  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  and  I am  blessed  with  sixth. 
We  three  new  people  are  wildly  enthusiastic  about  our 
jobs.  My  class  will  read  short  stories  first  semester  and 
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political  and  current  events  second  semester.  At  present 
we  are  hoping  that  cur  books  will  arrive  soon.  Now  we 
are  finishing  the  fifth-year  civics  book.  I could  rave  on 
and  on  but  I’ll  save  my  shop  talk  for  my  associates  in 
the  English  department. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  CHINESE  NAMES 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  that  Ade  and  I (the 
only  women  teachers)  led  the  faculty  into  the  assembly 
room  as  the  students  stood  respectfully  in  the  chapel.  We 
all  sat  and  faced  our  charges.  Mr.  Fairfield  introduced 
each  of  the  Oberlinites  using  our  Chinese  names  and  we 
made  our  bows  in  turn.  Soon  we  had  to  scurry  off  the 
platform  so  that  we  could  made  three  deep,  respectful 
bows  to  the  nationalist  flag  and  some  other  flag  and  I 
think  we  bowed  also  to  the  picture  of  Sun  Yet  Sen. 
Every  time  people  ducked  I did.  The  usual  explanations, 
speeches  and  welcomes  were  made  formally  in  Chinese 
of  course  and  then  the  assembly  broke  up. 

You  can’t  imagine  the  fun  one  has  when  he  attempts 
to  pronounce  Chinese  names.  Sometimes  an  f stands 
for  r and  sometimes  it  doesn't.  Occasionally  a t means 
d and  usually  an  hs  means  sh.  E sounds  like  u.  My 
students  were  refreshingly  courteous.  I still  don’t  pro- 
nounce their  names  well  but  they  understand  and  I know 
I am  improving.  I am  always  tempted  to  speak  of  the 
members  of  my  class  as  “cherubs”  but  I refrain  from  do- 
ing so  because  I know  the  term  is  misleading. 

We  have  had  two  “foreign  mails"  since  I have  arrived. 
When  foreign  mail  gets  through,  then  we  know  that  trans- 
portation is  not  stopped.  Freight  shipped  from  or  left 
at  Tientsin  last  Christmas  has  not  come  through  yet 
but  this  is  due  to  a shortage  of  freight  engines  not  in 
the  government  service. 

I suddenly  realize  that  my  letter  probably  bores  you 
to  death.  I am  afraid  it  will  give  the  impression  that  I 
am  not  busy.  I have  been  unpacking  for  the  last  couple 
of  days  and  changing  rooms.  My  things  came  through 
very  nicely  and  I believe  I am  well  equipped.  My  clothes 
are  fine  except  that  the  Chinese  are  wearing  long  skirts 
now.  I wear  shirt  waists  with  my  sleeveless  dresses  be- 
cause it  is  the  heighth  of  immodesty  to  show  all  of  one’s 
arms.  Even  a little  sleeveless  dress  I bought  in  Peking 
I have  to  wear  a waist  with. 

BAGGAGE  AND  FREIGHT  ARRIVE 
AFTER  TWO  YEARS 

This  has  been  a red  letter  week-end.  The  other  day  1 
wrote  that  the  newlyweds,  Moyers  and  Hawskeys  and 
Miss  Payne  arrived  here  from  Peking.  Last  night  we  had 
a big  station  supper  (wo  call  the  missionary  group  the 
station)  and  there  were  twenty  one  present.  Only  three 
small  boys  were  not  there  and  they  were  asleep.  For- 
eigners number  nineteen  grown-ups.  Well,  yesterday  the 
luggage  these  people  brought  from  Yutze  arrived.  Dizzy 
had  sent  $100.00  gold,  a gift  frcm  some  nice  American, 
to  Miriam  Peabody’s  (’30)  sister-in-law  in  Peking  with 
instructions  to  purchase  rugs.  In  the  luggage  were  four 
beautiful  Oriental  rugs,  (the  largest  6 by  10).  They  have 
a stunning  black  border,  a tannish  center  with  peacock  de- 
sign. Besides  four  rugs  for  our  two  living  rooms  a Dr. 
Kin  (a  woman  who  entertained  Red,  Bob,  Ade,  and  me 
in  Peking)  had  sent  three  rugs  which  harmonize.  We 
put  them  in  the  dining  room.  Dr.  Kin  stayed  three  days 
at  the  Ladies  House  six  months  ago  and  evidently  en- 
joyed herself  immensely,  and  because  she  knew  that  we 
needed  rugs  just  sent  some  — out.  of  a clear  sky.  Now 


we  feel  that  we  are  living  in  a luxurious  palace. 

Besides  the  excitement  of  seven  Oriental  rugs,  all  of  a 
sudden,  today  word  came  that  the  freight  is  in  Yutze. 
This  means  that  exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pieces 
of  every  sort  from  a wheel  chair  and  hospital  supplies  to 
trunks  containing  canned  fruit  and  personal  belongings 
will  arrive  in  Taiku  soon.  I shall  take  a picture  of  the 
string  of  carts  when  they  appear  after  covering  the 
last  thirty  miles.  (Yutze  is  about  that  far  away).  These 
pieces  of  freight  contain  all  the  belongings  of  people  who 
have  been  home  in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years.  They 
contain  all  kinds  of  household  furnishings  and  supplies, 
and  they  contain  last  year’s  Christmas  presents.  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  go  almost  mad  with  joy  when  we  know 
the  freight  approaches!  Dizzy  has  asked  Ade  and  me 
to  help  sort  and  classify  hospital  stuff  so  will  be  busy. 
We  have  even  been  hard  up  for  soap  lately.  The  freight 
has  been  since  June,  1927,  on  the  way  from  Tientsin.  Get 
out  your  map  and  see  that  Tientsin  is  not  an  impossible 
distance  away.  I’ll  write  you  later  whether  everything  that 
has  been  mentioned  as  being  in  “that  darned  freight”  is 
in  it.  Gladys  Williams  hasn’t  had  any  of  her  clothes 
since  her  furlough,  two  years  ago,  except  for  suitcase 
things.  Hebe  says  she  has  twenty  pieces  along. 

HOT  HANDS  INTERNATIONAL 

This  week,  Friday,  is  the  full  moon  Harvest  festival, 
a holiday  for  the  schools.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  have  hired 
two  donkeys  and  a cart  to  take  us  to  a mountain  fifteen 
miles  off,  for  over  night.  We  four  young  things  will  ride 
our  bikes  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Thursday,  climb  at 
sunset  about  six  miles  to  some  old  temple,  sleep  in  the 
hay  near  a Temple,  bum  around  the  place  the  next  day 
and  start  our  descent  late  Friday.  Doesn’t  that  spell  fun! 
There  will  be  about  ten  or  more  of  us  including  our 
mountain  guide. 

The  evening  before  yesterday,  all  teachers  and  leaders 
in  our  compound  were  supposed  to  attend  a leaders’  meet- 
ing at  the  Boys’  School.  It  was  raining  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  navigate  across  the  two  mile  stretch  so  we 
sent  regrets.  Not  a woman  appeared  at  the  meeting. 
After  the  business  meeting,  these  men  teachers,  who  are 
more  or  less  overgrown  boys,  played  hot  hand.  We’re  so 
glad  we  didn’t  go  for  if  we  had  we’d  have  checked  their 
buoyant  spirits. 

TEMPLES,  MOBS  AND  POLICE 

Monday  night  Red,  Bob,  Ade,  and  I defied  all  unwritten 
rules  and  regulations  and  went  into  the  city  alone  for 
supper.  In  the  afternoon  after  my  2:30  class  and  coffee 
we  had  gone  in  a big  gang  to  a nearby  village  to  get 
chrysanthemums.  We  found  we  were  too  late  and  bar- 
gained for  only  a very  few  scrawny  plants.  We  came 
back  when  the  golden  moon  — orange  full-moon ( Hal- 
lowe’en Moon)  — was  rising.  We  came  back  in  two 
groups.  Hebe  was  with  our  four.  We  stopped  at  a nice 
temple  on  the  way  back  and  explored,  then  we  would  stop 
and  enjoy  the  moon  every  minute.  We  got  back  at  6:30. 
Our  four  had  missed  supper  and  we  had  no  dining  room 
or  corner  drug  store  to  go  to.  We  went  to  Helen  Dut- 
ton's house  and  raided  her  pantry.  She  had  entertained 
Chinese  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  all  started  for  the 
city  where  we  inquired  the  way  to  the  temple  play.  A 
nice  old  man  led  us  through  dark  mysterious  alleys  in 
the  most  direct  path  to  the  play.  There  we  sauntered 
around  a big  temple  court  and  looked  at  the  decorations 
and  smelled  the  incense  in  the  temple,  gazed  upon  the 
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gods,  priced  the  food  sold  at  the  edge  of  the  big  square 
and  wandered  out  in  the  street  to  find  a pot  of  something 
to  drink.  The  streets  were  lovely,  packed  with  the  dark, 
genial  oriental  men;  the  shops  were  inviting  out  in  the  open 
under  the  lighted  lanterns  and  under  the  full  moon.  We 
chose  a spot  that  looked  interesting  (I  couldn’t  say  clean, 
for  places  are  not  very  clean  • — but  they  do  appeal)  and 
bought  some  soup,  at  the  next  stand  there  was  Chinese 
bread  or  mommon  and  we  partook  of  supper.  While  we 
were  eating  the  proprietor  would  speak  to  the  crowd  who 
were  staring  at  us:  “Stand  back  you — isn’t  one  look 
enough — or  haven't  you  ever  seen  such  people  before?” 

We  finished  in  peace  by  standing  back  of  the  counter. 
Then  we  went  back  to  the  court.  The  crowd  was  in- 
creasing, a regular  mob  followed  us.  At  times  we  were 
almost  crushed  but  the  crowd  was  only  good  natured  and 
inquisitive.  Red  led  the  way  back  to  the  temple  with 
the  nice  incense  and  we  went  up  a few  steps.  There  we 
could  see  better.  The  crowd  followed.  As  we  stood  to- 
gether waiting  for  the  play  to  begin,  different  Chinese 
would  push  the  mob  back.  We  had  the  strongest  men 
in  the  crowd  expostulating  to  the  mob  and  then  pushing 
the  people  back.  A cop  helped  out  for  a few  minutes  and 
did  much  good.  Soon  the  play  began  and  we  were  no 
longer  the  focus  of  many  eyes.  A bit  later  after  watching 
a little  acting  we  left  for  home.  We  had  had  a pile  of 
fun  looking  at  all  the  fair  and  play  offered  and  amusing 
ourselves  with  the  crowd  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  was 
the  first  time  I had  ever  been  under  direct  police  pro- 
tection and  we  quite  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  the  lime-light. 

HOLLOWE’EN,  WOLVES,  AND  CAMELS 
Wednesday  night  was  Hallowe'en.  The  boys  had  a 


Chinese  supper  and  entertainment  at  their  home  for  the 
evening.  Dizzy,  Ade,  and  I were  witches  draped  in  old 
heavy  draperies  or  curtains.  We  had  a witch  scene  with 
appropriate  stories,  fire,  and  atmosphere.  Ray  and  Dor- 
othy Moyer  were  ghosts  and  their  stunt  was  for  Ray  to 
carry  Dorothy  on  his  shoulders  so  that  the  ghost  looked 
weird  and  spindly.  Bob  and  Red  changed  costumes  in  the 
middle  of  the  evening  and  put  on  one  side  of  the  two 
Black  Crows’  record.  We  had  the  usual  bobbing  of  apples, 
peanut  hunt,  and  eating  on  strings.  The  party  was  es- 
pecially for  the  children  but  all  had  a spooky,  enjoyable 
Hallowe’en.  The  windows  were  crowded  with  interested 
students. 

Thursday  we  were  sitting  around  the  dining  room  table 
knitting  when  we  heard  a wolf.  I suppose  I ought  not 
to  mention  this  or  that  it  sounded  as  if  it  went  all  around 
the  compound  on  the  outside,  but  I quite  enjoy  the  thought 
that  we  live  in  a country  where  wolves  do  come  down 
from  the  mountains.  A wolf  howls  like  a person  but  has 
a unique  tone.  It  will  never  attack  a grown  person  for  it 
is  more  afraid  of  them  than  they  should  be  of  it.  The 
Chinese  are  afraid  but  foreigners  only  take  a wolf  as 
part  of  the  day’s  experiences.  We  may  not  hear  another 
the  rest  of  the  year.  I’m  glad  I heard  one  — it’s  just  one 
more  interesting  experience. 

Speaking  of  interesting  experiences  — yesterday  when 
Ade  and  I were  leaving  the  city  we  saw  camels  being 
loaded  for  an  all  night’s  journey  at  a camel  inn.  This  is 
a rare  sight  for  so  early  in  the  winter.  Last  week  on  our 
return  from  the  visit  at  the  Chiaos  we  met  a string  of  a 
dozen  camels. 


The  New  Student  Personnel  Department 

By  J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  ’16,  Director  of  Personnel 


Creation,  as  of  September  1,  1928,  of  a new  adminis- 
trative department  at  Oberlin,  known  as  the  Personnel 
Office,  was  not  the  result  of  sudden  action.  The  need  of 
this  department  had  been  clearly  seen  and  its  responsi- 
bilities planned  during  recent  years.  In  fact  certain 
phases  of  student  personnel  work  had  been  in  operation: 
careful  selection  of  new  students;  freshman  week;  vo- 
cational counseling;  and  placement  of  seniors.  However, 
by  the  creation  of  its  personnel  department,  in  charge  of 
a man  giving  his  full  time  to  the  work,  Oberlin  College 
expects  to  carry  on  student  personnel  work  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term. 

To  many  people  the  student  personnel  department 
has  a nebulous,  in  fact  a somewhat  mysterious,  job  to 
perform.  To  others  this  new  office  is  a panacea,  and  also 
a means  by  which  some  responsibilities  are  shifted  from 
certain  individuals  to  others.  These  ideas  do  not  pre- 
sent a true  picture. 

On  the  contrary,  personnel  work  among  college  stu- 
dents is  a very  definite  undertaking,  for  it  consists  of 
those  activities  or  procedures  which  have  as  their  ob- 
jective assisting  the  individual  student.  These  last  words 
are  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  college  personnel 
work.  Although  college  communities  have  always  in- 
cluded students,  yet  the  tendency  has  been  to  pay  in- 
sufficient attention  to  them  as  individuals.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Oberlin  College  has  probably  failed  as  little 
as  any  institution  in  this  respect,  it  has  not  been  without 
sin.  To  make  certain  that  the  product  of  the  college, 


the  student,  receives  attention  as  an  individual  many  in- 
stitutions have  within  the  past  five  years  established 
departments  of  student  personnel. 

Without  becoming  unnecessarily  paternalistic,  a col- 
lege through  its  personnel  department  should  assist  the 
individual  student:  first,  to  live  a well  balanced  life  while 
in  college;  second,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  sound,  fu- 
ture, all-round  adjustment  and  development;  third,  to 
plan  his  (or  her)  vocational  future,  at  least  tentatively; 
fourth,  to  enter  the  chosen  vocation. 

In  line  with  these  aims  the  following  are  guiding 
principles  in  the  development  of  Oberlin’s  personnel  activ- 
ities : 

1.  There  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  personnel 
problems  the  point  of  view  which  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  the  individual  student.  The  appli- 
cation of  established  policies  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  individual  needs.  And  it  will  often 
fall  to  the  personnel  office  to  justify  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  the  validity  of  policies  not  fully 
understood. 

2.  In  college  personnel  work  the  great  majority  of 
students  served  are  average,  normal  individuals. 
Personnel  activity  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  what  is  already  healthy  and  good. 

3.  Specific  personnel  problems  arise  out  of  situations, 
not  out  of  a clear  sky.  All  persons  who  come  in 
contact  with  students  should  be  sensitive  to  in- 
direct signs  of  maladjustment.  Thoughtful  help 
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in  cases  of  incipient  maladjustment  -will  prevent 
serious  and  continuing  maladjustment. 

4.  Every  member  of  tile  faculty,  every  administrative 
officer  and  assistant  is  a personnel  officer  in  the 
sense  that  responsibility  for  serving  the  individual 
student  rests  upon  all  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  students. 

5.  To  be  most  effective,  student  personnel  work  should 
be  organized  with  the  principles  of  integration  in 
mind.  In  other  words,  each  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  each  administrative  officer  should  carry 
on  that  phase  of  personnel  activity  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted  and  further  should  make  available  to 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  officers  that  in- 
formation concerning  individual  students  which 
may  he  useful  in  assisting  them. 

(a)  The  integrating,  or  coordinating  agency  is 
the'  personnel  department.  This  department  oc- 
cupies a staff  position  in  the  organization  of  the 
college  and  is  therefore  directly  responsible  to  the 
president.  This  department  is  commissioned  to 
secure  any  necessary  data  and  to  arrange  for  any 
necessary  co-operative  measures  in  the  interests  of 
student  personnel  work. 

(b)  No  one  type  of  facts  concerning  a student 
gives  a complete  picture.  It  is  highly  necessary 
to  accumulate  from  various  sources  a complete  in- 
dividual case  history  for  each  student.  Without 
this  sort  of  information  intelligent  p’acement  can- 
not he  made,  nor  can  intelligent  vocational  coun- 
seling be  given,  nor  can  wise  advice  concerning 
personal  situations  be  given.  Placement  cannot 
function  by  itself,  nor  can  educational  guidance  nor 
vocational  or  personal  counseling.  The  individual 
student  is  a many-sided  being  and  the  full  hearing 
of  relationships  must  he  taken  into  account. 

6.  College  personnel  work  is  not  an  activity  set  off 
apart  from  the  educative  process  of  the  college. 
True  personnel  work  functions  as  a part  of  the 
educative  process.  Men  and  women  attend  college 
presumably  for  the  sake  of  finding  themselves  and 
for  the  sake  of  developing  themselves.  Those  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  coordination  of  personnel 
activity  within  an  institution  are  interested  in  the 
educative  process  because  ideally  through  that 
process  a student  finds  and  develops  himself. 

The  personnel  department  of  Oberlin  College  is  intend- 
ed to  serve  all  departments  of  the  institution,  — the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  In  these  departments 
are  officers  whose  responsibilities  naturally  involve  cer- 
tain personnel  activities.  In  no  sense  is  it  planned  that 
the  personnel  department  shall  usurp  the  functions  of 
these  officers.  The  academic  deans,  the  deans  of  men 
and  women  naturally  counsel  with  students  concerning 
selection  and  changing  of  courses,  academic  requirements, 
failures  in  scholarship,  honors  courses,  living  conditions, 
student  government,  group  social  life,  moral  questions, 
disciplinary  situations,,  and  a great  variety  of  personal 
problems.  This  is  as  it  should  he. 

As  conceived  at  present  the  following  are  the  direct 
responsibilities  of  the  personnel  department: 

1.  To  coordinate  all  student  personnel  activities  with- 
in Oberlin  College.  This  involves  the  principle 
that  the  personnel  department:  a)  serves  to  make 
the  personnel  activities  or  contributions  of  one 


officer  or  member  of  the  faculty  available  on  oc- 
casion to  another  officer;  b)  enters  into  a situation 
and  assists  in  working  it  out;  c)  discovers  points 
at  which  necessary  service  is  being  overlooked  and 
provides  for  its  handling. 

2.  To  improve  and  expand  student  personnel  activ- 
ities. 

3.  To  collect  all  kinds  of  information  concerning  stu- 
dents that  may  be  of  value  in  the  process  of 
assisting  the  students. 

4.  To  transmit  information,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  members  of  the  staff  or  faculty  who  may  be 
concerned  or  who  can  render  special  assistance  to 
an  individual  student. 

5.  To  discover  individual  students  who  may  want  or 
need  assistance,  and  to  diagnose  the  situation  in  a 
preliminary  manner.  The  student  of  superior  abil- 
ity receives  as  much  consideration  as  the  student 
who  has  less  ability  or  who  may  be  maladjusted. 

Following  are  some  of  the  types  of  situations 
which  may  be  discovered:  general  lack  of  adjust- 
ment to  college  life  (on  part  of  freshmen,  in  par- 
ticular); detrimental  social  attitudes;  lack  of  so- 
cial adjustments;  incorrect  study  habits;  faulty 
physical  hygiene;  limited  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
interests  and  appreciations;  difficulties  over  chang- 
ing religious  conceptions;  mental  and  emotional 
disturbances. 

6.  To  refer  individual  students  to  members  of  the' 
staff  and  faculty  for  assistance. 

7.  To  counsel  with  students,  as  may  seem  desirable. 

S.  To  gather  vocational  information  of  value  to  college' 

students,  to  make  it  accessible  to  them,  and  to- 
counsel  with  students  concerning  their  vocational 
plans. 

9.  To  assist  the  individual  student  in  the  securing  of 
employment:  a)  during  term  time;  b)  during  sum- 
mer vacations;  c)  after  graduation. 

10.  To  initiate  or  make  statistical  studies  which  may 
help  in  the  analysis  of  problems. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  the  following  items  in  Oberlin’s-- 
personnel  program  are  in  actual  operation: 

1.  Selective  admission  of  students  under  the  direction 
of  the  college  admissions  officer. 

2.  Freshman  week:  a five-day  period  to  introduce 
freshmen  to  Oberlin  College  and  to  one  another.  At  this 
time  there  is  opportunity  to  gather  information  concern- 
ing new  students  not  available  in  the  admissions  record. 

3.  Administering  of  intelligence  tests,  and  subject- 
placement  examinations  to  new  college  students  (by  the1 
department  of  psychology). 

4.  Certain  research  work  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping new  tests  (by  the  department  of  psychology). 

5.  Gathering  of  personnel  information  concerning  the 
present  college  freshman  class  in  permanent  cumulative 
form. 

6.  Interviewing  of  college  freshmen  and  new  ad- 
vanced students  individually  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  first  semester  by  the  personnel  officer  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  student  and  the  personnel  officer  mutually 
acquainted. 

7.  Interviewing  of  college  students,  who  are  not  doing 
satisfactory  academic  work,  by  the  assistant  dean  of  the 
college  (at  definite  times). 

8.  Transmitting  of  information  by  the  personnel  de- 
partment to  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty. 
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9.  Centralization  of  the  placement  function  for  the 
entire  institution  — campus,  summer  and  after-graduation 
employment — in  the  bureau  of  appointments.  (This 
bureau  is  now  a division  of  the  Personnel  Office,  but  re- 
mains under  the  direct  charge  of  Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes.) 

10.  Individual  counseling  with  students  who  need 
special  assistance,  — carried  on  by  officers  of  the  college 
and  members  of  the  faculty  independently  and  in  co- 
operation through  coordinating  activities  of  the  personnel 
officer. 

11.  Faculty  advisory  system:  general  and  major  ad- 
visers. 

12.  The  one-hour  elective  course  in  vocational  infor- 


mation is  in  charge  of  the  personnel  officer. 

13.  Individual  interviews  with  students  concerning  vo- 
cational plans.  The  personnel  officer  carries  on  the  major 
part  of  this  activity. 

14.  Special  attention  to  the  needs  of  foreign  students 
through  a committee  of  the  faculty. 

The  activities  listed  above  are  actually  in  operation. 
In  the  course  of  time  there  will  be  added  other  definite 
means  whereby  the  individual  student  can  be  assisted  to 
a larger  self  realization.  Whether  or  not  Oberlin  College 
will  do  worth-while  student  personnel  work  depends  on 
whether  the  officers  and  faculty  steadfastly  keep  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student  and  whether  they  will 
work  together  as  a large  coordinated  unit  to  that  end. 


Financial  Operation  of  the  College  for  the  Current  Year 

By  President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 


I believe  that  the  alumni  are  en- 
titled to  know,  and  will  be  glad  to 
know,  in  a general  way,  something  of 
the  financial  status  and  operations  of 
the  College;  and  am  therefore  offer- 
ing you  herewith  a statement  of  those 
operations  for  the  current  year. 

The  largest  single  item  of  income, 
namely,  income  from  unrestricted  en 
dowment,  is  itself  composed  mainly  of 
two  items:  income  from  the  Hall  En- 
dowment, and  income  from  the  en- 
dowment raised,  chiefly  by  yourselves, 
in  the  campaign.  The  income  from 
the  Hall  endowment  amounts  to 
about  44  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  College.  One  reason 
why  I am  publishing  these  figures  is 
in  order  to  dispel  authoritatively  the 
idea  that  the  Hall  endowment  takes 
care  of  practically  all  expenses;  and 
to  show  that  the  College  needs  large 
resources  in  addition  to  the  Hall  en- 
dowment. The  margin  of  income 
over  indispensable  current  expenses  is 
not  enough  to  enable  us  to  use  a sur- 
plus income  for  the  buildings  we  so 
greatly  need. 

On  the  expense  side  it  may  be  noted 
in  general  that  every  item  is  scrutin- 
ized and  challenged  by  a series  of 
committees,  ending  with  the  Budget 
Committee  or  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Trustees,  before  it  is  au- 
thorized. 

The  expenses  for  the  Library  and 
the  Art  Museum  might  properly  be 
classed  under  the  heading  Instruction. 
Such  expenses  are  so  classed  by  many 
institutions. 

The  item  for  scholarships  is  much 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
should  be  greatly  increased. 

The  item  for  the  purchase  of  land 
is  almost  entirely  for  land  which  will 
be  used  for  the  Men's  Campus. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  — 1928-1929 


Administration — 

Salaries  $140,380 

Endowment  Trustees’  fees  24,500 

Supplies  and  expense  24,100 

Publication  and  publicity  14,960 


Instruction — 

Salaries  $657,984 

Supplies  and  expense  20,295 

Equipment  53,150 

Library — 

Salaries  $ 50,485 

Supplies  and  expense  11,000 

Books  and  equipment  21,800 


Art  Museum — 

Salaries  $ 6,350 

Supplies  and  expense  350 


Scholarships  

Plant  maintenance  and  operation  

Miscellaneous — 

Health  Service  $ 23,760 

Lectures  and  recitals  15,904 

Commencement,  etc 3,445 

Retiring  allowances,  etc 51,292 

Additions  to  plant  26,165 

Purchase  of  land  140,045 

Reserve  32,666 

Other  19,697 


$ 203,940 


731,429 


83,285 

6,700 

86,916 

145,746 


312,974 


$1,570,990 


ESTIMATED  INCOME  — 1928-1929 


Student  fees — 

Term  bills  $544,100 

Other  fees  14,675 

Income  from  endowments — 

Unrestricted  $879,086 

Restricted  47,607 


Income  from  endowments  held  in  trust 
for  Oberlin  College — 

Unrestricted  $ 3,500 

Restricted  11,250 


Gifts  for  current  use 
Balance  from  1927-1928 
Miscellaneous 


$ 558,775 


926,693 


14,750 

23,900 

32,102 

14,770 


$1,570,990 


12.98% 


46.56% 


5.3  % 


.42% 

5.53% 

9.26% 


19.95% 

100 


35.56% 

59% 


-94% 

1.52% 

2.04% 

.94% 


100 
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In  the  year  1920  when  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  was  just  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  becoming  a great  na- 
tional play-ground,  and  a city  of 
homes  as  well,  the  Congregationalists 
■of  the  state  through  their  leaders  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  a church 
there  that  would  match  the  growing 
development.  Dr.  Luman  H.  Royce 
of  New  York  managed  the  new  move- 
ment and  did  it  so  well  that  in  1921 
the  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Necessarily  a debt  had  to  he  created 
because  there 
were  not  enough 
people  at  Miami 
Beach  to  pay  this 
expense.  The  de- 
nomination a t 
large,  through  its 
constituted  agen- 
cies, provided 
the  money  with 
proper  securities. 

It  was  both  an 
a d v e nture  and 
an  investment 
but  mostly  a 
sheer  adventure 
of  brave  lead- 
ers. Very  few 
churches  have 
been  erected  in 
this  country  as  this  one  was.  The 
land  was  secured  and  the  buildings 
erected  before  there  was  an  organized 
church  and  when  the  church  was 
finally  organized  there  were  only 
twenty-seven  members!  This  brave 
group  voluntarily  accepted  its  respon- 
sibility and  went  ahead  with  its  task 
of  developing  a Christian  church  in  a 
community  where  the  climate,  the 
ocean,  the  very  atmosphere  and  spirit 
of  the  place  breathed  of  sport  and  all 
kinds  of  recreation.  But  the  faith  of 
the  leaders  was  justified.  In  1925 
the  entire  debt  was  paid  and  the  na- 
tional societies  relieved  of  all  their 
financial  responsibility.  It  has  been 
an  independent,  self-determining  body 
from  the  first,  paying  its  own  way 
and  contributing  liberally  to  benev- 
olences. 

In  December,  1921,  the  church 
called  to  its  pastorate  Dr.  Elisha  A. 
King,  of  San  Jose,  California.  Upon 
his  arrival  the  church  began  at  once 
to  function  as  a Community  Church. 
It  was  the  only  church  in  the  city. 
There  was  only  a handful  of  Congre- 
gationalists, and  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  new  church  enterprise 


A Church  1 hat  Is  Different 

were  of  many  different  denominations. 
While  the  church  is,  and  will  proba- 
bly remain  a Congregational  church 
in  its  ecclesiastical  relationship,  it 
does  not  stress  denominationalism. 

It  stands  in  the  community  for  the 
promotion  of  a true  community  spirit. 

It  emphasizes  Christianity  in  its 
broad  sweep,  constantly  holding  up 
before  the  world  those  great  truths 
and  principals  that  hind  Christians  to- 
gether. From  the  beginning  its  con- 
gregations have  been  made  up  of 


Protestants  and  a few  Catholics,  and 
lias  been  supported  financially  by 
these  and  some  Jews  and  many  busi- 
ness men  of  no  particular  religious 
faith.  It  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  it  can 
be  and  still  remain  a Christian  church. 

The  weekly  church  bulletin,  which 
is  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  in  the  country  and  which 
is  distributely  widely  throughout  the 
nation  carries  on  its  first  page  these 
affirmations:  “Our  Fellowship.  Not 
dependent  on  identity  of  theological 
opinion,  nor  of  outward  circumstances 
nor  denominational  name;  but  grow- 
ing from  a common  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ,  a common  passion  to  serve  the 
world,  a common  purpose  to  do  justly, 
to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.”  This  statement  is  not 
all  original  with  this  church,  but  it 
fits  this  church  better  than  anything 
else  could  possibly  do.  There  is 
another  paragraph  with  the  caption, 
“ Our  Call  to  You.”  It  reads  this 
way:  “This  Community  Church  is  a 
church  of  the  open  door,  the  open 
mind,  the  friendly  spirit  and  the  com- 
munity heart.  Many  denominations 


are  worshipping  and  working  together 
here  for  the  common  good. 

The  church  is  packed  with  eager 
people  throughout  the  winter  season 
from  Christmas  to  Easter,  and  the 
program  is  continued  through  the 
year.  For  two  years  the  Sunday 
morning  services  were  broad-casted 
over  WIOD,  the  famous  Miami  Beach 
Radio  broadcasting  station  known  to 
the  world  as  the  Wonderful  Isle  of 
Dreams.  During  the  past  year  Dr. 
King  has  broadcast  a special  sermon 
from  the  studio 
at  7 p.  m.  reach- 
ing a vast  audi- 
ence as  far  north 
as  Newfoundland 
and  south  as  far 
as  Cuba,  Nassau, 
J a m a i c a and 
Porto  Rico.  The 
Sunday  morning 
congregations  are 
cross  sections  of 
the  United 
States.  There 
are  people  pres- 
ent from  every 
state,  Canada  and 
the  islands  of  the 
sea.  The  church 
has  fostered  a 
Sunday  School  that  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  The  classes  meet  out 
of  doors  under  beautiful  beach  um- 
brellas and  the  school  often  has  out- 
door ceremonies.  It  uses  modern 
methods  and  has  made  extensive  use 
of  pageantry.  For  a few  years  the 
Community  Christmas  tree  celebra- 
tion was  held  under  its  auspices  but 
it  has  since  been  given  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Each  year  the 
whole  community  engages  in  the  cele- 
bration. The  church  started  a cir- 
culating library  which,  in  seven  years, 
grew  into  a public  library  now  spon- 
sored by  the  Woman’s  Club  of  the 
city.  In  similar  ways  the  church  in- 
troduced new  things  into  the  com- 
munity. For  example,  the  church 
first  used  motion  pictures  both  as  aids 
to  religion  and  for  mid-week  enter- 
tainment. In  the  Sunday  School  ath- 
letics were  encouraged,  a basketball 
court  was  established  on  the  church 
lawn,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Rangers  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs 
were  organized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  year  is  the  Easter  Egg  Hunt  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter.  Over 
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300  of  the  smaller  boys  and  girls  meet 
on  the  lawn  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
grand  social  time.  Each  year  the 
school  has  the  use  of  an  elephant  with 
a two-wheeled  cart  as  a part  of  the 
program.  The  elephant  gives  rides 
to  all  the  children  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Carl  G.  Fisher,  who  loans  "Rosie” 


REV.  E.  A.  KING 


(that  is  her  name)  for  this  frolic 
After  the  rides  are  over  comes  the 
real  event  of  the  day.  Over  a thou- 
sand candy  eggs  are  hidden  in  the 
grass.  At  a signal  the  children  are 
given  right  of  way  until  every  egg  is 
brought  in.  After  that  there  are  de- 
licious refreshments.  This  is  a part 
of  the  program  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Several  rather  unique  things  have 
been  done  by  this  church.  For  ex- 
ample, last  winter  the  minister  con- 
ducted a Wednesday  morning  Bible 
class  in  the  church  auditorium  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  theme  of 
study  was  “ How  to  Know  the  Bible.” 
It  was  found  the  morning  hour  was 
very  much  more  convenient  than  any 
other  time.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  church  to  carry  on  special  work 
during  the  summer.  Courses  of  lec- 
tures are  often  held  on  week  nights. 
During  July  and  August,  1923,  Dr. 
King  gave  a series  of  lectures  on  “Ev- 
olution and  Christian  Faith”  which 
were  published  and  widely  distrib- 
uted. Other  years  lectures  on  "The 
Bible”  and  “The  Meaning  of  Faith” 
were  given. 

This  church  has  always  made  much 
of  “Passion  Week”  and  Easter.  This 
last  spring  a great  "Good  Friday” 
service  was  held  in  one  of  the  motion 
picture  theatres  where  Kalem's  film, 
Prom  the  Manger  to  the  Cross”  was 
shown  to  over  1,200  people.  It  was  a 


religious  service  of  deep  significance. 
This  service  was  followed  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning  on  the  sea  shore  at 
6 o’clock  by  a great  sunrise  service  at 
which  30,000  people  gathered.  These 
movements  are  fostered  by  the  Com- 
munity church  and  its  influence  is  all 
thrown  in  favor  of  the  larger  com- 
munity activities. 

As  might  be  expected  the  minister 
of  this  church  has  been  active  in  com- 
munity movements.  Miami  is  only 
three  miles  across  the  bay  and  in  the 


same  county.  Dr.  King  is  actively  in- 
terested in  the  Community  Chest  and 
the  Dade  County  Welfare  Board,  be- 
ing vice-president  of  both  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Ministerial  Association.  He  is  active 
in  the  Congregational  Conference  of 
the  State,  having  been  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  moderator  for  1928.  He 
is  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Piedmont  college  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  AT 
lanta  Theological  Seminary. 
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Mid-Winter  Home  Coming,  February,  1929 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 

A.  M. — ( Visiting  of  classes  and  buildings,  with  student  guides  if 
P.  M.  } desired. 

2-5  P.  M. — Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Building.  Ohio  Women  Artists. 

4:00  P.M. — Tea,  Women’s  League,  Women’s  Building. 

5 - 7 P.  M. — All  Alumni  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn. 

7:15  P.M. — Gray  Memorial  Basketball  Game,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

9:00  P.M. — Student-Alutnni  Dance,  Women’s  Gymnasium. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 

10:00  A.  M— Washington’s  Birthday  Address,  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen. 
12: 00  noon — Executive  Committee  Meeting,  Alumni  Association,  Faculty 
Club. 

12:00  noon — Alumni  Council  Members  Lunch  at  Dining  Halls. 

2:00  P.  M.— - Alumni  Council  Meeting.  Men’s  Building.  Talks  by  William 
H.  Seaman,  Director  of  Admissions,  J.  Herbert  Nichols, 
Director  of  Intra-mural  Athletics. 

4:30  P.M. — Alumni  Council  Received  by  President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
154  Forest  Street. 

6:30  P.M. — Alumni  Council  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn. 


All  alumni  are  requested  upon  arrival  to  register  at  the  Alumni 
Office,  Men’s  Building. 

Reservations  for  rooms  at  the  hotel  or  in  private  family  may  be 
made  through  the  Alumni  Office. 

Advance  reservations  for  tables  for  the  All  Alumni  Dinner  may 
be  made  through  the  Alumni  Office. 
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Concerts  by  Our  Own  Artists 

Bv  Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


In  no  preceding  season  has  Oberlin 
enjoyed  so  many  concerts  by  the 
artist  members  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty.  On  November  20  Mr.  Denoe 
Leedy  gave  a pianoforte  recital  open- 
with  the  Busoni  transcription  of  the 
Bach  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D 
major.  His  playing  of  the  Prelude 
was  a high  spot  in  the  evening,  not 
that  the  Fugue  was  not  well  played 
but  that  it  suffered  more  in  the  tran- 
scription to  the  black  and  white  of 
the  piano.  The  Beethoven  Sonata 
Op.  109  was  followed  by  the  Chopin 
Fantasie  played  with  much  warmth. 
The  Hopak  by  Moussorgsky  and  De- 
bussy’s La  Soiree  dans  Grenade  were 
colorful  and  the  flashy  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  12  by  Liszt  with  which 
the  program  closed  added  another  na- 
tional note  to  an  excellent  program. 

When  Mr.  Axel  Skjerne  was  in  the 
Northland  this  summer  he  found  some 
works  of  Palmgren,  the  great  Finnish 
composer,  which  America  had  not 
heard.  It  was  Oberlin’s  fortune  to 
hear  at  Mr.  Skjerne’s  recital  on  De- 
cember 10  the  American  premiere  of 
“A  Dream  of  Fall”  and  “A  Memory,” 
slender  bits  of  poetry  that  were  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  beautiful  inter- 
pretations of  the  Franck  Prelude, 
Chorale  and  Fugue.  A seldom  played 
Beethoven  Sonata,  Op.  78,  a Prelude 
and  Sarabande  from  a Debussy  Suite 
were  other  numbers  of  this  artist  who 
closed  his  program  with  the  big  A 
Flat  Polonaise  by  Chopin. 

There  was  much  satisfaction  in 
hearing  again  in  concert  Mrs.  Ada 
Morris  Hastings  whose  playing  of  the 
Liszt  E Flat  Concerto  with  the  Cleve- 
land Symphony  a few  seasons  ago  we 
recall  with  such  pleasure.  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings, who  studied  in  Paris  last  year, 
began  her  program  with  the  Chopin 
B minor  Sonata  to  which  she  gave 
great  breadth  and  nobility.  The 
Chopin  group  that  followed  were  hap- 
pily chosen  and  beautifully  played. 
The  terrific  demands  of  the  Moskow- 
ski  and  Rubinstein  Etudes  were  easily 
met  and  tossed  off  with  great  bril- 
liance. The  solo  part  of  the  Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto  was  convincing  although 
one  felt  that  the  soloist  was  some- 
what hampered  by  the  orchestra 
which  was  not  in  its  finest  trim. 

In  the  second  concert  of  the 
season  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Trio,  Mrs.  Bennett,  piano,  Mr. 
Kessler,  violin,  and  Mr.  Goerner, 


violoncello,  shared  with  their  audi- 
ence three  works  which  they  played 
for  the  first  time  in  public.  The 
Brahms  Trio  Op.  87  introduced  many 
to  this  characteristically  rich  composi- 
tion which  they  played  with  fine  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Goerner  and  Mrs.  Bennett 
played  the  Beethoven  Sonata  Op.  5, 
No.  1.  Then  followed  a Trio  in  A by 
the  Italian  modernist  Pizetti.  Al- 
though this  was  its  first  hearing  in 
Warner  Hall  there  were  bits  that  the 
time  honored  rafters  had  heard  be- 
fore. Some  way  the  work  did  not 
capture  the  audience  and  people  went 
on  their  way  with  less  rejoicing  than 
usual. 

On  January  10  Mr.  David  Moyer 
gave  a pianoforte  recital  in  Warner 
Hall.  He  opened  his  program  with 
four  Bach  Chorale  Preludes  tran- 
scribed by  Busoni.  He  played  these 
in  clear  relief  so  that  the  intricate 
play  of  parts  sounded.  When  the 
audience  ceased  trying  to  match  the 
swiftly  changing  moods  to  the  pro- 
gram titles  and  listened  only  to  the 
music  of  Schumann’s  Carnival  they 
found  delight  in  lovely  tonal  effects 
and  crisp  rhythmic  playing.  This 
rhythmic  vigor  is  one  of  the  chief 
charms  in  Moyer’s  playing.  Of  the 
novelties  from  Godowsky’s  Java  Suite 
the  audience  enjoyed  the  unusual 
rhythmic  patterns  of  the  first  and  the 
warm  melody  of  the  latter.  The  tax- 
ing Liszt  Etude  La  Campanella  was 
played  with  real  abandon.  To  the 
writer  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the 
evening  came  with  the  first  encore — 
Schubert’s  seldom  played  Impromptu 
in  F minor.  Scales  were  made  poetry 
and  the  piquancy  of  the  first  subject 
was  always  fresh.  We  congratulate  a 
busy  teacher  on  being  able  not  mere- 
ly to  maintain  but  to  surpass  his  play- 
ing of  the  past  seasons. 


New  Skating  Rink 

A new  skating  rink  on  South  Park 
Street  has  been  opened  this  winter 
for  students  of  the  college  and  the 
people  of  Oberlin,  by  cooperation  of 
the  town  council  and  a special  com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
city  donated  the  ground,  formerly  a 
baseball  field,  and  the  college  helps 
maintain  it. 

There  have  been  numerous  good 
skating  days  and  the  rink  is  always 
crowded,  even  on  the  coldest  days. 


Oberlin  Furnishes  Basketball 
Practice  for  Others 
By  Ellwyn  Bails,  ’3  2 

It  seems  that  Oberlin  just  can’t  get 
a good  break  in  basketball.  Five 
successive  defeats  in  practice  games 
during  Christmas  vacation  followed 
by  a surrender  to  Hiram  College 
dulled  considerably  what  seemed  at 
first  a bright  season.  Of  course,  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  more  experi- 
enced players  on  the  trip  may  have 
accounted  for  the  first  defeats,  but  it 
doesn’t  account  for  the  latter  ones. 

The  first  spill  came  at  the  hands  of 
the  Philadelphia  Independents  with  a 
score  of  37-27.  The  Independents,  a 
quintet  of  former  high  school  stars, 
out-played  the  Yeomen  throughout  the 
game. 

Oberlin  displayed  much  better 
basketball  in  the  second  game  which 
was  with  Kent  State  College,  ho'ding 
the  lead  until  the  last  few  minutes  of 
play  when  Kent  shot  ahead  and  fin- 
ished 22-18. 

The  game  with  the  Youngstown 
City  College  proved  to  be  the  most 
interesting  one  of  the  three-day  trip. 
Rather  poor  shooting  was  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  Oberlin  from 
winning  this  game  which  ended  with 
a score  of  12-10. 

After  the  holidays  the  Columbus  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  took  a 27-17  victory.  This 
team,  which  contained  three  all-Ohio 
scholastic  players,  were  held  to  a 9-8 
score  the  first  half. 

The  last  of  the  pre-season  games 
was  with  the  Sandusky  Reds.  Here 
were  former  college  stars  who  ran 
away  with  the  Oberlin  quintet  41-24. 

As  the  influenza  ban  prevented  the 
playing  of  all  intercollegiate  games 
until  January  9,  only  three  collegiate 
games  have  been  played.  The  one 
with  Hiram  on  January  10  was  another 
one  of  those  games  which  Oberlin 
should  have  had,  but  didn’t. 

Somehow  the  ball  did  not  connect 
with  the  basket  often  enough  to  make 
things  interesting  for  Oberlin.  Neither 
team  exhibited  as  much  speed  and 
pep  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Hiram  made  a good  share  of  her 
points  by  free  throws.  Although  the 
Yeomen  tried  for  the  basket  number- 
less times,  they  totaled  a score  of 
only  16  to  Hiram’s  23.  Much  shooting 
practice  and  better  team  work  ought 
to  put  Oberlin  where  it  belongs  in  the 
next  few  games. 

The  game  at  Akron  was  too  one- 
sided to  be  interesting.  The  rubber- 
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city  boys  passed  the  ball  at  will  and 
tossed  a basket  whenever  inclined. 
Score  51-11. 

In  the  Case  game  Coach  MacEach- 
ron  broke  away  from  his  favorite  pol- 
icy of  frequently  shifting  players  and 
kept  the  same  five  men  in  the  game 
throughout.  Result  — a victory  for 
Oberlin;  close  to  be  sure,  but  none 
the  less  a victory,  22-21.  Barnes,  as 


President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  was 
one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
January  10. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  preached 
January  6 at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  Cleveland.  He 
was  a speaker  at  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America  in  De- 
troit January  15-18. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the 
president,  delivered  an  address,  “ In- 
vestments,” before  the  conference  of 
“Colleges  Affiliated  with  Congrega- 
tionalism,” in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
January  9.  He  also  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  January  10.  January 
15-18  Dr.  Bohn  attended  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  Detroit,  Mich.  January  22-24, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  of  the  Congregational  Na- 
tional Council  in  Cleveland,  Dr.  Bohn 
made  a report  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  at  Indianapolis 
between  Christmas  and  New  Years. 
On  11th  of  January  he  sailed  for 
France  to  continue  work  on  a book 
on  “Prance  in  the  Age  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution”  on  a grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  college  directors  belonging  to  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, whcih  held  its  convention  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  holidays.  Dr. 
Nichols,  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Baseball  Rules  Committee,  gave  the 
report  of  that  committee. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  As- 
sociation in  New  York  in  December. 
This  meeting  marked  the  end  of  Mr. 


usual,  led  his  team  mates  in  action. 
He  consistently  got  the  jump  on  his 
opponent,  placing  the  ball  at  will.  As 
a defense  player  Oberlin  has  rarely 
seen  his  equal.  After  the  tip  off  he 
shifts  from  center  to  guard  position. 
And  he  surprises  his  opponents  oc- 
casionally by  slipping  down  the  floor 
and  scoring  a goal.  Staley  played  a 
good  floor  game  and  was  high  scorer. 


Savage’s  three-year  term  as  president 
of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  By  constitutional 
provision  he  will  continue  to  serve 
the  Council  for  the  next  three  years 
as  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
Professor  Savage  was  a speaker  at 
the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  dinner  to 
high  school  coaches  of  Cleveland  and 
northeast  Ohio  January  15. 

Professor  L.  B.  Krueger  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  and  the  American 
Economics  Association  at  Chicago  in 
December. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wilson  Orni- 
thological Club  that  was  held  in  Ann 
Arbor  November  30  and  December  1, 
1928,  where  he  read  a paper.  He  was 
reelected  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Professor  E A.  Miller  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Section  Q,  in  New  York  City  during 
the  holidays. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  college  phy- 
sician, attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Student  Health  Association,  held  in 
connection  with  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  in  New  Or- 
leans. Dr.  Bradshaw  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  section  on  Adminis- 
trative Hygiene. 

A recent  addition  to  the  library  is 
a reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  J.  C.  McCullough 
and  Harris  E.  Phipps,  “Transition 
Temperature  of  Carbon  Tetrachloride 
as  a fixed  point  in  Thermometry.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Teach- 
ers’ National  Association  held  in 
Cleveland  during  the  holidays  Pro- 
fessor Gehrkens  was  reelected  Editor 
of  the  Association  for  the  eleventh 
consecutive  year  and  was  also  elected 
vice-president  for  1929.  The  Editor’s 
chief  task  is  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion the  addresses  given  at  the  meet- 


ings and  to  supervise  the  publication 
of  the  annual  Volume  of  Proceedings. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Gehrkens  these  annual  Volumes  have 
increased  steadily  in  quality  and  the 
book  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
most  important  publication  about  mu- 
sic of  the  year.  This  year’s  book, 
which  will  appear  about  April  1,  will 
contain  three  fine  papers  by  Oberlin 
men,  as  follows:  “General  Musical 

Conditions  Fifty  Years  Ago  and  their 
Significance  in  the  Light  of  the  Pres- 
ent,” by  Edward  Dickinson;  “Chang- 
ing Types  of  Song,  1876-1926,  and  the 
most  Significant  Song  Composers  of 
Fifty  Years,”  William  Treat  Upton; 

“ The  Recent  Introduction  of  Theoret- 
ical Study  in  our  Public  Schools,” 
Arthur  Heacox. 

There  has  just  been  added  to  the 
library  a reprint  of  an  article  by 
Professor  R.  H.  Stetson  on  “ Motor 
Phonetics:  a study  of  speech  move- 
ment in  action.”  It  appeared  origin- 
ally in  Archives  Neerlandaises  de 
Pbonetique  Experimentale  in  1928. 

December  27-28  Dr.  Florence  Fitch 
attended  in  New  York  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  and  of  the  National 
Association  of  Biblical  Instructors. 
December  14,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  in  Oberlin,  Miss  Fitch  spoke 
on  Patriotism  in  China.  She  was 
assisted  by  three  graduate  students, 
Mr.  Chia,  Dean  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
Memorial  Schools,  Mr.  Wang  of  Foo- 
chow, and  Miss  Huang  of  Tientsin. 
December  19  she  spoke  at  the  Ober- 
lin high  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Parent-Teachers’  Association  of 
the  Prospect  Street  school.  She  told 
of  her  Christmas  in  Bethlehem  and 
illustrated  it  With  slides.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  grades  and  Junior  high 
school  were  invited. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews  gave  a second  or- 
gan recital  January  8 at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Art.  This  is  the  second 
of  four  he  is  to  give.  The  third  will 
be  given  in  February,  and  the  last 
one  in  March 

Professor  Reber  Johnson,  with  Stew- 
art Ross,  New  York  pianist,  appeared 
in  joint  recital  in  Providence,  R.  I.. 
January  11,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chopin  Club  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Huntley  of  the  de- 
partment of  literature,  spoke  Jan- 
uary 14  at  the  Elyria  Woman’s  club 
on  "George  Bernard  Shaw.” 
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New  Curriculum  of  the  School  of  Theology  * 

By  Dean  Thomas 


The  past  tew  years  have  made  it 
increasingly  evident  that  the  main 
task  of  the  Oberlin  School  of  The- 
ology is  the  training  of  men  and 
women  for  the  parish  ministry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Realizing  this  the 
Faculty  began  two  years  ago  to  devise 
the  course  of  study  which  would  most 
effectively  assist  to  this  training. 

Their  first  task  was  the  listing  of 
the  religious  needs  of  individuals  and 
communities  which  ministers  are 
called  upon  to  meet.  The  Faculty 
sought  this  information  in  many  quar- 
ters. A large  number  of  ministers 
serving  a great  variety  of  parishes 
were  consulted,  as  were  laymen  whose 
views  on  the  needs  of  the  church  com- 
mand respect.  The  list  of  needs  ar- 
rived at  was  submitted  to  a group 
of  a dozen  successful  ministers  and 
missionaries  who  came  to  Oberlin  for 
a full  day  of  conference  with  the 
Faculty. 


W.  Graham 

The  plan  contemplates  a closer  in- 
tegration of  the  work  of  the  School 
of  Theology  with  that  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Conserv- 
atory of  Music.  By  it  the  very  con- 
siderable resources  of  these  depart- 
ments become  more  available  to  the 
students  of  Theology  and  the  offer- 
ings of  the  School  of  Theology  are 
consequently  very  materially  broad- 
ened. This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  fields  of  the  Nature  of  Religion, 
Christian  Literature,  Music,  Art,  and 
Social  Problems. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
requirements  is  that  providing  for  a 
closer  study  of  the  social  problems 
which  confront  the  Church  in  city 
and  country  and  in  the  wider  phases 
of  national  and  international  life. 
Class-room  instruction  is  offered  on 
the  most  immediate  of  these  prob- 
lems. A thorough  use  of  the  labora- 


tory opportunity  which  surrounds 
Oberlin  will  be  made.  Students  are 
to  have  the  most  expert  direction 
available  while  they  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  life  of  a city  or  country 
community  and  attempting  to  know 
and  solve  its  problems.  The  resource 
material  of  the  curriculum  is  to  be 
steadily  tested  by  application  to  act- 
ual problems.  This  will  keep  teach- 
ing vital  and  put  a constant  emphasis 
upon  creative  work. 

This  curriculum  should  attract  to 
the  School  of  Theology  a group,  not 
necessarily  large,  of  the  best  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  for  the  plan 
carries  all  the  real  advantages  which 
the  Seminaries  in  the  larger  urban 
centers  enjoy  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  that  distinctive  opportunity 
which  Oberlin  offers— a chance  to  do 
sound,  scholarly  work  in  the  commu- 
nity free  from  the  distractions  of  a 
large  city. 


♦See  page  132,  this  issue,  for  detailed 
outline  of  the  curriculum. 


Ambassader  Herrick  Earned  Oberlin  Expenses 
by  Selling  Bells 


The  Faculty  proceeded  to  study  the 
nature  of  those  resources  and  skills 
which  a minister  must  have  in  him- 
self or  available  if  he  is  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  calls  made  upon  him.  A 
curriculum  was  drawn  up  designed 
to  provide  such  of  these  resources  and 
skills  as  might  be  had  in  a three- 
year  course.  In  this  process  help  was 
had  from  a number  of  technical  ex- 
perts in  theological  curricula,  from  a 
study  of  the  curriculum  offerings  of 
all  the  other  seminaries  of  first  rank 
and  from  some,  recent  surveys  of  theo- 
logical education. 

The  proposed  curriculum  is  based, 
therefore,  upon  a study  of  the  tasks 
of  the  parish  minister,  the  resources 
and  skills  required  for  these  tasks, 
and  the  best  practice  in  theological 
training  in  America  and  abroad.  It 
is  sound,  modern  and  distinctive. 

The  curriculum  calls  for  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  required  work. 
Seventy-four  of  the  ninety  semester 
hours  necessary  to  graduation  are  re- 
quired. The  Faculty  is  convinced 
that  every  minister  should  have  a 
broadly  based  preparation.  If,  how- 
ever, a student  wishes  to  specialize  in 
some  particular  field  a judicious  use 
of  his  electives  along  with  the  re- 
quirements will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-two  semester  hours  in  the  field 
of  his  choice,  as  high  a degree  of 
specialization  as  one  should  attempt 
in  a three-year  course. 


An  interesting  story  of  how  Am- 
bassador Myron  T.  Herrick  earned 
money  to  pay  his  expenses  in  the 
preparatory  department  at  Oberlin  in 
1871-81  is  told  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

A relic  of  Ambassador  Myron  T. 
Herrick’s  earliest  experience  as  a 
house-to-house  salesman  has  just  been 
identified  on  the  farm  of  Walter  Hol- 
land, which  adjoins  the  old  Herrick 
homestead  between  Wellington  and 
Huntington,  Ohio.  It  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned dinner  bell,  sold  by  Herrick  60 
years  ago 

“Yes,  sir,”  Holland  relates,  “when 
Myron  sold  us  that  bell  he  said  it 
would  last  a lifetime.  I guess  he  was 
a little  more  than  right  because  it 
rings  just  as  clear  and  pretty  now  as 
it  did  when  new  and  we  used  to  take 
our  friends  and  neighbors  out  behind 
the  kitchen  to  see  it.” 

There  are  a lot  of  other  bits  to  be 
heard  concerning  young  Plerriclc  be- 
tween the  ages  of  about  17  and  21, 
when,  in  making  his  start  in  life,  he 
displayed  a type  of  energy  and  de- 
termination such  as  he  recently  had 
occasion  to  admire  in  Lindbergh.  He 
had  been  credited  from  time  to  time 
with  having  sold  most  everything 
from  needles  to  haystacks.  But  we 
have  it  from  the  ambassador  himself 


that  he  sold  at  different  times,  in  ad- 
dition to  bells,  lightning  rods,  books 
and  organs.  When  17  he  started  out 
with  the  bells. 

The  job  came  to  him  through  a 
friend  who  had  held  it  on  a straight 
salary.  It  offered  young  Herrick  a 
means  of  paying  his  way  to  Oberlin. 
With  the  job,  a two-horse  team  and 
big  farm  wagon — owned  by  the  em- 
ployers, Fredericktown  (0.)  foundry 
operators — were  turned  over  to  him 
for  hauling  his  wares  about  the  coun- 
try. 

He  wasn’t  very  long  satisfied  with 
the  straight  salary,  though,  it  is  said. 
After  the  first  .$25  pay  check,  he  of- 
fered to  buy  the  bells  from  the  foun- 
dry outright,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Then  he  borrowed  money  to  buy  the 
horses  and  wagon  from  them. 

For  two  years  young  Herrick  jolt- 
ed over  the  little  improved  highways 
and  back  roads  of  northern  Ohio.  He 
sold  his  bells,  depending  on  size,  for 
$3.50,  $5,  $10  and  $15.  When  the 
farmers  didn’t  have  cash,  Herrick  ac- 
cepted their  notes.  Mr.  Herrick  says 
that  the  dinner  bell  business  proved 
the  most  profitable  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles which  he  sold. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  old  Herrick  bells 
are  still  in  use  in  northern  Ohio. 
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Suggested  Reading 

‘To  know  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  be  educated  and 
to  be  unable  still  to  improve  one's 
education  is  to  bring  one's  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for 
that  is  not  life  but  death." — Bene- 
detto Croce. 


The  Vocational  Guidance  of  College 
Students,  by  L.  A.  Maverick.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  1926. — Pres. 
Wilkins. 

Aspects  de  la  Biographii:.  by  Andre 
Maurois.  Paris,  Au  Sans  Pareil. 
1928.  Brentano’s,  New  York.  This 
is  a delightful  little  treatise  on  bi- 
ography by  the  biographer  of  Shel- 
ley and  Disraeli.  It  is  even  more 
interesting  than  Mr.  Harold  Nicol- 
son's  book  on  the  same  subject 
mentioned  in  this  column  last 
month. — Prof.  Wager. 

Modern  Painting,  by  Frank  J.  Mather, 
Jr.  Henry  Holt. — Prof.  Ward. 

The  New  Reformation,  by  Pupin. 
Scribners.  1924.  A book  widely 
read  today,  generally  interesting 
and  particularly  to  students  of  sci- 
ence interested  in  philosophy. — - 
Prof.  MacLennan. 

Methods  of  Private  Religious  Liv- 
ing, by  Henry  Nelson  Wieman.  Mac- 
Millan. 1928.  Methods  forged  in 
the  fires  of  experimental  living  and 
offered  to  all  men  for  fair  and  hon- 
est trial,  as  the  author  states  in  the 
introduction,  by  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  religious  writers  of  to- 
day.—Prof.  Fitch. 

L’arioste  et  la  Poesie  Ciievaleresque 
a Feiirare  au  Debut  du  XVI  Siecle, 
by  H.  Hauvette.  Paris,  Champion 
1927.  A fine  study  by  an  eminent 
French  scholar  of  the  tempera- 
mental Italian  poet. — Prof.  Jameson. 

The  Bases  of  Modern  Science,  by  J. 
W.  N.  Sullivan.  Ernest  Benn,  Lon- 
don. 1928.  In  this  book,  the  former 
scientific  editor  of  the  London  Na- 
tion attempts  “ to  expound  the  main 
ideas  of  physical  science  in  non- 
technical language.” — Prof.  Tucker. 

The  Origins  of  the  World  War.  by 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  MacMillan  Co.  1928. 
2 vol.  The  first  volume  gives  an 
excellent  background  of  the  war, 
tracing  events  from  1870  to  1914. 
The  second  volume  deals  with  the 
immediate  crisis.  By  far  the  best 
of  all  such  works.  To  quote  from 
C.  A.  Beard:  “Whoever  else  is  read, 
Mr.  Fay  must  be  read.  And  it  would 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  under- 
standing and  peace  of  the  world  if 
all  editors,  politicians,  preachers, 
and  teachers  were  required  to  read 
him  before  opening  their  mouths 
on  the  present  state  of  Europe’s 
tangled  affairs.” — Prof.  Moore. 

Ouroboiios,  or  the  Mechanical  Exten- 
sion of  Mankind,  by  Caret  Garrett. 
E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a most  interesting  handy 


volume  dealing  with  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  mechanism  of  our  civil- 
ization. It  is  charmingly  and  en- 
tertainingly written,  while  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  sound  from 
social  and  economic  viewpoints.  It 
is  well  worth  the  time  of  anyone 
interested  in  our  social  order. — 
Prof.  Sims. 

The  Two  Solar  Families — The  Sun’s 
Children.  300  pp.  By  T.  C.  Cliam- 
lin.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111.  Price  .$2.60.  Dr.  Cham- 
berlin has  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  our  world  for 
”30  years.  This  is  his  final  “will  and 
testament”  on  the  problem  for  he 
passed  away  at  a ripe  age  less  than 
three  weeks  after  the  book  came 
out.  The  two  families  of  the  sun 
are  the  comets  which  enter  our  sys- 
tem and  go  round  the  sun,  and  the 
planets,  of  which  the  earth  is  one. 
The  book  is  clear,  logical,  authori- 
tative and  will  become  a classic. — 
Prof.  Hubbard. 

Sports,  Heroics  and  Hysterics,  by 
John  R.  Tunis.  John  Day.  This 
is  a very  interesting  and  worth- 
while book  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  athletic  sports  and  have  the 
welfare  of  amateur  athletics  at 
heart.  Mr.  Tunis  has  a tendency  to 
exaggerate  at  times  but  for  the  most 
part  depicts  the  evils  threatening 
sport  in  the  United  States  in  a most 
interesting  and  illuminating  way. 
— Prof.  Savage. 

What  is  Life,  by  Augusta  Gaskell. 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  111. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the- 
ories concerning  the  origin  of  life 
and  the  end  of  life  make  a most 
persistent  appeal  to  educated  men 
and  women.  The  book  written  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell  aims  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  life  in  terms 
of  modern  atomic  physics.  The  dis- 
cussion is  said  to  be  accurate  and 
well-balanced  on  the  physical  side. 
Some  biologists  who  are  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  thinking  in  terms  of 
modern  physics  and  chemistry,  will 
undoubtedly  violently  oppose  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  conclusions.  If  the  work 
stimulates  more  biologists  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  important  physical 
concepts,  the  book  will  seem  to  have 
accomplished  much,  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  details  Mrs.  Gaskell  pre- 
sents in  her  theory  are  accepted  or 
not.  The  work  seems  to  be  thor- 
oughly well-written. — Prof.  Rogers. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Mu- 
sic Supervisors’  National  Confer- 
ence for  1928.  Paul  J.  Weaver,  ed- 
itor. University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  477  pp.  The  most  important 
book  of  the  year  for  the  up-to-date 
music  supervisor. — Prof.  Gehrkens. 


Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  does  not  ivant 
to  buy  it  and  cannot  borroio  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  library. 


Book  Reviews 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Essays 
and  Verse,  by  Professor  Charles 
H.  A.  Wager.  Published  by  Alumni 
Association  of  Oberlin  College. 
$1.50  postpaid. 

Ruskin  once  lamented  the  fact  that 
his  readers,  contrary  to  custom, 
skipped  his  exposition  to  come  to 
his  descriptions.  His  passages  of 
prose  imagery  were  so  richly  wrought 
that  they  took  precedence  over  his 
most  thoughtful  ideas.  In  some  such 
manner,  I suspect,  the  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  in  recent  years 
have  postponed  even  the  most  fascin- 
ating gossip  of  the  class  notes,  in 
order  to  enjoy  at  the  earliest  possible- 
moment  each  month  the  department 
entitled  “To  Whom  It  May  Concern.”- 

But  it  was  awkward  at  best  to  file 
back  numbers  where  they  would  be 
available,  and  even  more  irritating 
to  discover  (just  when  you  had  prom- 
ised yourself  the  pleasure  of  sharing 
a passage  from  Buddha  on  Broadway 
with  a deserving  friend)  that  you 
had  lent  that  number  to  a too  appre- 
ciative neighbor.  So  when  three  en- 
terprising alumni  undertook  to  bring 
out  in  book  form  a selection  of  these 
monthly  papers  they  conferred  a last- 
ing benefaction  on  the  Oberlin  read- 
ing public. 

For  it  has  become  a mark  of  liter- 
ary distinction  to  be  familiar  with 
these  essays.  Not  to  know  them  is  to 
argue  oneself  unread.  To  uphold  your 
favorite  ones  in  the  face  of  vehement 
support  of  others  requires  of  you  all 
your  gifts  of  argument  and  eloquence. 
To  quote  from  them  appositely  is  to 
declare  yourself  a charter  member 
of  the  order.  The  devotee  in  fact  is 
torn  between  the  selfish  desire  to 
keep  these  possessions  in  the  family, 
and  the  nobler  impulse  to  wave  them 
proudly  before  an  ever  increasing 
public. 

Those  readers  who  feel  the  closest 
kinship  with  these  papers  are  those 
who,  through  undergraduate  inter- 
course with  the  author  of  them,  rec- 
ognize in  them  the  distillation  of  his 
spirit  and  quality.  They  are  made 
aware  of  the  richness  of  his  mind  and 
rightness  of  his  taste  and  the  mellow- 
ness of  his  understanding.  They  hear 
his  incisive  speech,  the  deep  convic- 
tion of  his  utterance.  They  rejoice 
in  the  manifestation  of  that  lofty 
temper  which  transmuted  everything 
it  touched  to  finer  issues.  In  a word, 
they  discover  in  these  studies  the  very 
trait  that  they  could  most  wish  to 
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find  there,  the  trait  that  only  great 
writing  contains — the  faithful  reve- 
lation of  a mind  and  spirit  altogether 
worthy  of  such  revelation. 

One  advantage,  certainly,  the  hook 
has  over  the  disconnected  issues  of 
the  magazine — it  gives  to  these  writ- 
ings compass  and  scope.  For  one 
complaint  had  been  lodged  against 
them  when  they  first  appeared.  They 
were  too  brief.  We  always  wanted 
them  to  go  on  after  the  page  stopped. 
We  wanted  the  magazine  to  come  out 
every  week.  Now,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  we  feel  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  join  the  Oliver  Twist  chorus.  There 
is  before  us  a rich  repast.  And  yet, 
the  temptation  is  to  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  one  of  the 
alumni  in  a recent  letter:  “I  only 

hope  the  book  will  go  so  well  that 
Dr.  Wager  and  the  publishers  will 
consent  to  bring  out  a second  volume 
— and  then  a third.”  Of  that  pious 
wish  the  first  part,  at  least,  has  al- 
ready been  fulfilled. 

R.  A.  JELLIFFE. 

The  Questionnaire  in  Education,  by 

Professor  Leonard  V.  Koos,  ’07. 

The  MacMillan  Co. 

Most  educators,  if  asked  for  the 
definition  of  questionnaire,  would  an- 
swer a pest  that  comes  often.  They 
do  come  often  to  many  of  us  and  fre- 
quently at  times  when  it  is  not  easy 
to  answer  them.  After  reading  Dr. 
Koos’  book,  however,  one  will  no 
longer  think  of  them  as  a pest  but  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

Dr.  Koos  did  not  set  out  to  defend 
the  questionnaire.  He  set  out  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was,  how  used,  where 
used,  how  well  used,  and  of  what 
value  in  the  educational  field.  He  has 
placed  the  result  of  his  research  in 
book  form  as  a critique  and  manual, 
noting  the  fact  that  as  far  as  he 
knows  it  is  the  first  book  to  deal  with 
this  subject. 

Dr.  Koos’  name  on  any  book  is  as- 
surance that  the  subject  has  had  care- 
ful and  painstaking  study,  that  the 
research  involved  has  been  thoiough 
and  according  to  the  best  methods, 
and  that  the  book  will  be  in  readable 
form.  Dr.  Koos  is  professor  of  sec- 
ondary education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  author  of  several  books, 
the  best  known  probably  being  in  the 
field  of  the  junior  college. 

The  extent  to  which  the  question- 
naire method  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  for  our  educational 


publications  may  surprise  many.  As 
high  as  45%  of  the  articles  and  51% 
of  the  pages  in  one  educational  mag- 
zine  are  based  on  questionnaire  re- 
sults. For  the  field  studied  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  published 
studies  take  rise  in  the  questionnaire. 
Administration  and  curriculum  seem 
to  be  the  major  subjects  studied,  the 
larger  share  in  the  secondary  field. 
But  these  are  only  general  state- 
ments; the  detail  will  be  found  most 
illuminating.  And  one  who  has  any 
intention  of  ever  sending  out  a ques- 
tionnaire can  profitably  read  Dr. 
Koos'  book  before  doing  so.  The  rec- 
ommendations are  specific  and  clear 
and  based  on  the  carefully  secured 
facts  of  the  author’s  study.  G.  G. 

The  Changing  Family:  Social  and 

Religious  Aspects  of  the  Modern 

Family,  by  Professor  George  Wal- 
ter Fiske,  Oberlin  Graduate  School 

of  Theology.  Harper  & Brothers. 

Dr.  G.  Walter  Fiske  has  written  a 
live  book  upon  a live  subject.  The 
problem  of  the  changing  family  lies 
very  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of 
many  who  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
better  spiritual  civilization.  This 
book  seems  to  us  the  most  enlighten- 
ing and  directive  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject that  has  appeared  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Dr.  Fiske’s  wide  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  social  conditions  has 
been  apparent  in  his  earlier  books. 
He  knows  the  problems  of  the  boy 
and  girl,  and  their  parents  and  their 
neighbors.  This  new  book  on  the 
home  carries  the  problem  to  its 
source  and  seeks  for  social  remedies 
there. 

The  live  quality  of  the  book  and  its 
wealth  of  illustration  are  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
terial has  been  worked  over  recently 
in  a large  group  of  eager  students  of 
the  home  problem.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  the 
illuminating  critical  discussions  of 
that  Cleveland  group.  The  result  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  a dry  theoret- 
ical treatment.  It  scintillates  with 
reality.  Intelligent  parents  and  their 
families  will  find  their  own  home 
problems  described  with  insight  and 
understanding.  It  ought  to  have  a 
wide  reading  in  our  homes,  as  well  as 
among  teachers  and  social  workers. 

It  is  apparent  that  while  Professor 
Fiske  knows  that  the  status  of  the 
changing  home  has  been  brought  about 


chiefly  through  changing  economic 
conditions,  he  does  not  seek  chiefly 
for  economic  remedies  for  existing 
evils.  He  has  scant  sympathy  with 
“ companionate  marriage.”  He  be- 
lieves that  a deepening  of  the  relig- 
ious life  and  the  enrichment  of  our 
ethical  culture  is  the  path  of  the 
great  solution.  And  he  discusses  this 
solution  concretely  and  convincingly. 

Every  Christian  home  where  there 
are  children  or  where  there  ought 
to  be  children  will  find  a challenge 
to  thought  in  these  discussions. 
Whoever  reads  the  list  of  twenty 
suggestive  chapter  headings  will 
be  tempted  to  read  the  brief  but 
fascinating  treatment  that  follows. 
This  thoughtful  and  thought-provok- 
ing book  ought  to  be  in  our  homes! 
The  book-maker  has  conspired  with 
the  author  to  make  it  a charming  and 
challenging  volume. 

Herhert  Alden  Youtz. 


“ DOT  ” SIMONDS  ’28 

USED  HER  FIRST  SALARY  CHECK 
AND  TRAVELED  1430  MILES— 
FROM  BOSTON  TO  OBERLIN  AND 
RETURN— TO  BE  PRESENT  AT  THE 
FALL  HOME-COMING  LAST  NO- 
VEMBER. 

WHO  WILL  DO  AS  WELL 
THIS  FEBRUARY  21-22? 
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Kansas  City  Chapter  Makes  a Plan 


The  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chapter  is  printed  in  full  as  it  shows 
what  a live  chapter  can  do.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  suggestive  to  other  chapters. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Kansas  City 
held  a combined  business  and  social  meeting  De- 
cember 29  and  a very  enthusiastic  group  of  alumni 
were  on  hand.  We  held  the  meeting  at  this  particu- 
lar season  of  the  year  for  two  reasons;  first,  because 
we  would  be  able  to  have  with  us  several  Oberlin 
students  returned  for  the  holidays,  and  second,  to 
discuss  and  outline  a program  of  activity  for  this 
spring. 

As  a result  of  this  meeting  there  are  three  major 
undertakings  which  the  Kansas  City  alumni  have 
agreed  to  adopt  for  this  spring. 

First  of  all,  in  line  with  the  suggestion  in  your 
letter  of  November  16,  we  would  like  very  much  to 
have  President  Wilkins  come  to  Kansas  City  some- 
time this  spring  and  we  will  arrange  a banquet  in 
his  honor  if  he  is  able  to  be  here.  I have  appointed 
Mr.  Chas.  Kirshner  as  chairman  of  a committee  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  this  com- 
mittee will  issue  an  invitation  to  President  Wilkins 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Next  we  have  planned  to  offer  some  sort  of  a 
trophy  in  the  high  schools  of  this  city  for  the  school 
which  ranks  highest  in  a compilation  of  all  activi- 
ties, such  as  athletics,  musical  contests,  oratorical 
contests,  debate,  and  every  sort  of  interscholastic 
contest.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  award  each 
year  of  a trophy  in  the  name  of  Oberlin  College  will 
familiarize  the  high  school  students  with  the  Col- 
lege and  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  Oberlin.  This 
trophy,  when  won  three  times  by  any  one  school 
can  be  retained  as  a permanent  possession  by  that 
school.  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Jewell  is  chairman. 

Our  final  activity  deals  with  a direct  contact  with 
the  high  school  students  primarily  by  means  of  what 
we  may  term  an  “Oberlin  Day”  in  each  high  school. 
In  this  regard  we  would  like  to  secure  at  the 
appropriate  time,  films  depicting  the  Oberlin  student 


life,  and  if  possible  a speaker  trained  along  this  line 
from  Oberlin.  We  also  plan  to  forward  names  of 
prospective  students  among  the  high  school  en- 
rolment so  that  you  can  forward  catalogues  to  each 
one.  Mr.  Paul  Williams  is  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I have  outlined  briefly  our  proposed  undertakings 
for  this  spring  and  you  will  undoubtedly  be  ad- 
vised further  as  to  the  details  by  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees  as  we  shall  certainly  appreciate 
your  suggestions  and  aid. 

The  song  sheets  which  you  forwarded  came  in 
very  handy  indeed  and  with  Miss  Marie  Schulte  as 
pianist  and  under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Williams 
we  all  sang  very  enthusiastically.  Miss  Schulte  also 
played  a selection  on  the  piano  and  certainly  did 
herself  proud. 

In  the  roll  call  we  asked  each  member  as  his 
or  her  name  was  called  to  state  briefly  how  Oberlin 
was  first  brought  to  his  attention  and  what  was  the 
deciding  factor  in  electing  Oberlin  as  Alma  Mater. 
The  results  were  most  interesting  and  helpful  in 
our  plans.  One  member  stated  she  saw  an  Oberlin 
calendar  hanging  in  the  high  school  office  and  be- 
came interested  to  the  extent  of  sending  for  a cat- 
alogue. She  was  impressed  with  the  description  in 
the  latter  and  it  resulted  in  her  enrolment.  In  view 
of  this  we  would  like  to  ask  that  if  possible  you 
please  send  us  seven  of  the  new  calendars  or  if 
you  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  high  schools  direct, 
I am  listing  the  addresses  of  our  seven  high  schools. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  splendid  co-opera- 
tion and  will  be  gratified  to  receive  any  suggestions 
which  you  can  give  us  at  any  time. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the 
New  Year,  I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  RALPH  B.  COOMBES,  President, 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association 

of  Kansas  City. 


Midwinter  Homecoming,  February  21-22 

offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  College  in  action  and  to  meet  fellow 

alumni,  faculty  members,  and  students. 
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Johnston  Fellowship  and  Gil- 
christ- Potter  Prize  Fund 
Announced 

The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fel- 
lowship and  the  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize 
Fund  have  been  announced  for 
1929-30. 

The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fel- 
lowship is  supported  by  the  L.  L.  S. 
and  is  open  to  competition  only  to 
former  members  of  that  society  who 
have  been  out  of  college  at  least  two 
years.  The  amount  of  the  fellowship 
is  $1,000.00,  and  may  be  used  for 
study  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize  Fund,  of 
the  value  of  $300.00  may  be  awarded 
to  any  self-supporting  young  woman 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College  for  fur- 
ther study  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

Correspondence  concerning  either 
of  these  funds  may  be  addressed  to 
Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study. 

Application  blanks  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request.  All  applications 
should  be  accompanied  by  testimonial 
letters  and  such  other  evidence  of 
fitness  as  may  be  at  the  command  of 
the  candidate.  Applications  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  by 
March  15  in  order  to  insure  consid- 
eration. 

Flu  Causes  Short  Ban  on 
Activities 

Oberlin  College,  by  action  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  on  the  advice 
of  the’  college  physician,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Bradshaw,  was  under  partial  quaran- 
tine, necessitated  by  the  prevalence 
of  influenza,  for  a week  following  the 
return  of  students  from  vacation. 
Classes  and  laboratory  periods  only 
escaped  the  ban — all  other  gatherings 
and  activities  were  omitted,  including 
chapel  exercises. 

There  was  a rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  influenza  reported 
immediately  after  vacation,  owing  to 
the  influx  of  students  from  infected 
areas,  but  the  epidemic  here  was  con- 
sidered well  under  control  and  the 
ban  was  lifted  January  9. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  open  the 
detention  hospital  on  South  Professor 
Street,  after  Allen  Hospital  and 
Browning  House  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. 

The  prompt  precautions  taken  by 
the  Health  Service  doubtless  prevent- 
ed a more  serious  epidemic. 


Men’s  Glee  Club  Gives 

Floine  Concert  Feb.  9 

The  Home  Concert  of  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club  is  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
February  9,  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
men  have  begun  rehearsals  again  and 
their  program,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  numbers,  will  be  the 
same  as  that  presented  on  their  recent 
annual  winter  tour.  It  includes  a short 
one-act  play  as  a special  feature.  In 
another  of  the  numbers  the  men  will 
wear  their  white  naval  officer  caps, 
with  which  they  returned  to  the  cam- 
pus after  the  holidays.  For  two  days 
Oberlin  seemed  to  be  full  of  young 
officers  of  the  navy,  looking  very 
jaunty  and  immaculate.  They  disap- 
peared suddenly,  or  the  signs  of  them 
did,  and  these  are  being  held  in  read- 
iness for  February  9. 

The  club,  numbering  31  men  this 
year,  already  has  twenty  public  per- 
formances to  its  credit. 


Tea  and  Music  at  Cleveland 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Oberlin  Women's  Club  en- 
tertained at  a tea  and  musicale  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Irene  Pennington  De- 
cember 15.  Christmas  songs  were 
sung  by  guest  soloists  from  two  for- 
eign communities  in  their  native  cos- 
tume. There  were  fifty  present,  in 
spite  of  the  inclement  weather. 


O.  W.  C.  of  Chicago  Enter- 
tains President  Hutchins 

Oberlin  banners,  long  tables  dec- 
orated with  candles  and  flowers,  all  in 
crimson  and  gold.  This  was  the  back- 
ground of  the  dinner  given  for  Presi- 
dent William  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea 
College  January  17  at  Allerton  House. 
In  spite  of  the  day  being  the  slush- 
iest of  the  winter,  about  a hundred 
responded  to  the  invitations  sent  out 
by  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. There  were  graduates  of  ’66, 
’69,  ’28,  and  apparently  all  the  classes 
in  between  and  all  joined  in  singing 
Oberlin  songs  with  Miss  Grace  M. 
Good  leading  and  Mrs.  Laura  Lock- 
wood  McNulty  at  the  piano. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Helen  Smalls 
Swearingen,  president  of  the  club,  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Elsa  Fern  MacBurney 
and  Miss  Anna  Dalze  as  the  best 
costume  dancers  in  Chicago.  After 
seeing  their  charming  impersonations 
and  hearing  them  sing  a group  of 
songs,  nobody  felt  like  questioning 
her  statement. 


Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Hutchins, 
Mrs.  Swearingen  remarked  that  Ober- 
linites  want  to  hear  him  as  much  as 
opera  lovers  want  to  hear  Rosa  Raisa 
regardless  of  the  role  or  the  costume. 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  was 
asked  to  give  a more  personal  intro- 
duction. She  told  some  anecdotes  of 
the  gay  nineties  in  which  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins participated. 

As  to  Mr.  Hutchins’  talk  itself,  it 
ought  to  be  dramatized  as  an  epitome 
of  the  life  of  the  college.  The  first 
scene  shows  the  founders  puzzling 
over  the  name  of  the  baby  that  has 
been  born  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  Finally,  Mrs.  Ship- 
herd  suggests  Oberlin,  which  is  en- 
thusiastically adopted. 

After  a jump  over  the  Civil  War, 
the  second  scene  shows  the  era  of  the 
builders  with  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  Talcott  Hall,  Warner 
Hall,  Spear  Library,  and  Peters  Hall. 

The  third  scene  shows  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Oberlin  tradition 
with  President  King  with  his  “Respect 
for  Personality”  and  Professor  Bos- 
worth  with  his  “Invincible  Good  Will” 
in  the  foreground. 

The  fourth  scene  shows  the  Oberlin 
graduate  living  a life  of  service.  This 
is  typified  by  a man  of  ’96 — he  doesn't 
like  publicity  so  you  can  guess  who 
he  is.  He  is  the  only  doctor  in  his 
little  community,  or  perhaps  the  only 
one  available,  and  when  lying  sick 
one  night,  is  called  to  a mountain 
woman  dangerously  ill.  Some  way, 
with  his  wife’s  help,  one  driving  and 
one  carrying  the  lantern  over  the 
mountain  trails,  he  reaches  the  shack. 
Instruments  are  sterilized,  ceiling  cob- 
webs held  in  place  by  strips  of  cloth, 
a delicate  operation  is  performed  on 
the  kitchen  table,  and  a woman’s  life 
is  saved.  L-  S.  P. 


Hazeltine  Speaks  Before 
Portland  Chapter 

The  Oregon  chapter  of  Oberlin 
alumni  met  in  Portland  November  17. 
F.  A.  Hazeltine,  ’89,  federal  prohibi- 
tion investigator,  spoke;  also  Rev.  H. 
L.  Bates  on  his  recent  year  in  the 
School  of  Religion,  Athens,  Greece; 
and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Emery,  of  her  recent 
trip  to  South  America  The  follow- 
ing  were  elected  to  office: 

President,  Miss  Bertha  Tontz,  ex- 
'10;  vice-president,  T.  W.  Veness,  ’06: 
secretary.  Miss  Jean  Shupp,  c 93, 
treasurer,  Miss  Jean  McICercher,  c’10. 
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News  of  Alumni 


*58— One  of  the  final  functions  to  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  be- 
fore that  famous  hostelry  gave  way  to  a 
modern  ofiice  building  was  a Colonial  af- 
fair given  by  the  National  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Descendants  of  America  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfleld  was 
the  founder  of  this  organization. 

’66— Mrs.  Charles  G.  Fairchild  died  De- 
cember 10.  1028,  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter in  Shephardstown,  W.  Va.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Professor  Fair- 
child.  and  eight  children. 

*60-’68— Mrs.  Sarah  Emma  Morgan  Scott, 
widow  of  William  II.  Scott,  ’70,  and 
mother  of  Edwin  C.  Scott,  ’O.VOO,  died  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y , December  14. 

*07— Mrs.  Annice  Brewster  Tibbetts  died 
October  14  in  her  SOth  year  at  her  daugh- 
ter’s home  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  She  had 
lived  from  186S  until  1020,  almost  contin- 
uously. at  Blue  Rapids.  Kansas,  having 
helped  to  found  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tibbetts  were  in  the  lumber  business,  then 
started  the  Blue  Rapids  Times.  Mr.  Tib- 
betts was  later  appointed  postmaster,  and 
published  two  Marysville  papers.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1880,  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising  in  an  effort 
to  regain  his  health.  Mrs.  Tibbetts,  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  maintained  her  in- 
terest in  affairs.  Having  come  of  pioneer 
Stock,  which  continually  was  moving  west- 
ward, she  knew  the  needs  of  the  pioneers 
and  felt  a personal  responsibility  in  do- 
ing her  part  to  raise  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual standards  of  the  localities  in  which 
she  resided.  Mrs.  Tibbetts  is  survived  by 
one  daughter,  two  sons  and  a brother. 

Acad.  ’67-*73— George  W.  Kinney,  presi- 
dent of  Kinney  & Levan  Co  , Cleveland, 
whose  father  was  at  one  time  treasurer 
of  Oberlin  College,  was  recently  called 
one  of  the  “Three  Musketeers  of  Euclid 
Avenue  Business”  after  a survey  of  the 
Industrial  development  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  have  been 
connected  with  their  respective  businesses 
for  fifty  years  or  more.  In  1873  George 
Kinney  went  to  Cleveland  to  sell  a quan- 
tity of  empty  oil  barrels.  lie  sold  them 
to  the  firm  of  Doan  & Chase  at  a profit  of 
23  cents  a barrel.  “ Young  man,”  said 
Doan,  “ if  you  can  sell  empty  oil  barrels, 
you  can  sell  oil.  I’ve  got  a job  for  you.” 
In  1875  Kinney  started  in  business  ns 
a chinaware  merchant  at  No.  1 Public 
Square.  He  is  still  active  In  the  business 
as  president. 

’71— Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Reed  died  in  Ober- 
iin  December  31.  She  came  to  Oberlin 
when  a girl  and  after  graduating  from 
college  taught  mathematics  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  for  ten  years,  and  then 
continued  her  teaching  at  Ripon  College, 
serving  also  as  " lady  principal.”  In  1875 
she  married  Rev.  Arthur  Tappan  Reed, 
70.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  a 
daughter— Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  *03,  Theo- 
doro-  '14,  and  Carolyn,  ’03. 

72-’73— Mrs.  Rebecca  Toof  Sherwood 
passed  away  in  Chicago  on  December  7, 
1028.  The  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  “Gazette”  of 
December  17  has  the  following  item  con- 
cerning her:  “ In  musical  circles  here  she 
took  a prominent  part  and  was  one  of 


the  leaders  in  the  musical  development 
of  the  city.  After  removing  to  Chicago 
a few  years  ago  she  devoted  her  time  to 
club  work,  giving  interpretative  recitals, 
travel  talks,  and  talks  on  the  drama.  She 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Every- 
Wednesday  Club  of  Chicago,  and  of  the 
Ohio  Pioneer  Society.” 

’83— Dr.  J.  H.  Garnett  is  teaching  in 
Nashville  in  the  American  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  of  which  he  Is  dean.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  children,  a girl  and 
boy.  Roth  are  married  and  he  is  a grand- 
father. 

’84— Dr.  Luella  Miner,  founder  of  Yen- 
cliing  College,  and  now  dean  of  women  in 
Shantung  Christian  University,  has  the 
first  of  two  articles  in  the  January 
Missionary  Herald  under  the  title,  “ Three 
Doors  of  Opportunity  for  Women  in 
China.”  Dr.  Miner  returned  to  Shantung 
University  in  August  after  furlough  and 
writes:  “As  the  Japanese  occupation  of 

Tsinan,  and  invasion  of  the  campus  for 
planting  field  guns  closed  the  university 
last  May,  and  the  Japanese  are  still  hold- 
ing the  city  and  not  permitting  trains  on 
the  main  north  and  south  lines  to  come 
within  twenty  miles,  we  had  not  expect- 
ed many  students,  but  to  our  joy  we  have 
about  a two-thirds  enrollment,  with  a 
splendid  spirit  of  loyalty.” 

'80 -Rev.  George  W.  Itexford,  pastor  of 
the  Community  Church  of  Malverne,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  January 
3.  He  leaves  a wife,  Mrs.  Grace  Rexford. 

t’87,  '89— Dr.  Adolph  A.  Berle  and  Mrs. 
Augusta  Wright  Berle  sailed  from  New 
York  November  28  to  spend  a few  months 
in  Europe.  They  went  first  to  Paris,  then 
to  Nice,  and  spent  Christmas  in  Rome. 

t'89— Rev.  Vaclav  Prucha  died  Nov.  14  in 
Chicago,  having  been  an  invalid  since 
1914. 

’91 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  L.  Beard  re- 
turned to  Foochow,  China,  in  October  for 
their  last  term  of  missionary  work  there, 
having  first  gone  out  in  1894. 

’91— Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  of  the  Nor- 
man Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics,  with 
Professor  Henry  G.  Gale  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Charles  W.  Ed- 
wards of  Duke  University,  has  recently 
published  “ The  Electron  for  Freshmen,” 
a first  course  in  Physics  for  colleges,  Ginn 
& Co.,  070  pages.  Dr.  Millikan  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
met  in  New  York  December  27-January  2. 
together  with  some  sixty  scientific  so- 
cieties. 

t’91— “Folk  High  Schools  for  Bulgaria” 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Edward  Bell 
Haskell  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  Jan- 
uary. 

C’91-’95— Mrs.  Edith  Swift-Watts  is  do- 
ing genealogical  work  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  Address:  All-States  Hotel,  514  Nine- 
teenth Street  N.  W. 

’93— Children  in  college  this  year:  Lucy 

J.  Bond,  Brainerd  Bridgman  and  Mary  C. 
Durand. 

’93 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee,  1119 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  are  taking  the 
Mediterranean  cruise  during  February, 
March  and  April. 


t’95 — Dr.  James  Bond,  a leader  among 
Kentucky  negroes  and  a director  of  the 
Inter-Racial  Commission  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  seeking  to  promote  better  under- 
standing between  the  races,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Jan- 
uary 15. 

’95— -Dr.  Arthur  S.  Patterson  has  re- 
turned to  his  position  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Romance  languages  in  Syra- 
cuse University.  He  spent  a year  and  a 
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JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LEEPER  & 
McGILL — Attorneys-at-Law 

Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholomew,  ’05 
E.  W.  Leeper,  ’07  N.  W.  McGill,  ’07 


R.  H.  McKELVEY  & CO„  Inc. 
(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  • 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 
Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the 
(Fred  F.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  in- 
come producing  apartment  houses 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
four  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6%— plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment-plus 50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALLAN  I.IGHTNER,  ’03 
Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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DR,  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR,  W.  R,  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Plours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


TRADE  MARK 


Removes 

Superflous  Hair 

Roots  and  all! 

Leaves  your  Skin 
Smooth  and  Soft 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

The  Nestle-LeMur  Co. 

717  Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  regular 
package  of  ENZIT,  the  fragrant 
wax  depilatory. 

Name  

Street  

City State 


half  as  visiting  professor  of  Spanish  in 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  at 
Los  Angeles.  During  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence he  also  taught  French  in  a summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  While 
there  he  was  elected  to  the  national  hon- 
orary Spanish  fraternity  Sigma  Delta  Pi. 

’98 — Mrs.  Alex.  Crisman  of  Barberton, 
Ohio,  who  will  be  remembered  by  mnny 
Oberlinites  of  the  nineties  as  Miss  Cory, 
teacher  in  the  woman’s  gymnasium,  sends 
word  that  Mr.  Crisman  died  December 
20,  after  only  a few  days’  illness  from  in- 
fluenza. 

'99— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver  sailed 
the-  middle  of  December  for  Italy  to  be 
gone  until  April  1st. 

*99— Priscilla  Hubbard  Rowland,  12-year- 
old  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  G.  Rowland, 
died  November  2S,  1928,  in  Norwich, 

Conn.,  following  an  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis. 

'01— Miss  Ethel  G.  Peterson,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Carl  B.  Ilerren,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  were  married  Sunday,  December 
23,  1928,  at  Portland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iler- 
ren  are  living  in  Vancouver  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  Mrs.  Ilerren  is  keeping  her  office 
in  Portland. 

’03— Dr.  D.  B.  Reed  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  gave  a paper  before  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Association  in  New  Orleans 
December  27-31,  on  “ Organization  for 
Care  of  Bed-Patients  at  the  LTniversity 
of  Chicago.” 

’03— Augustus  Riley,  Harvard  Medical 
1907,  is  assistant  visiting  surgeon,  Boston 
City  Hospital,  associated-chief,  genito- 
urinary department,  Boston  Dispensary, 
assistant  professor,  genito-urinary  sur- 
gery, Harvard  Medical  School.  Doing 
surgery.  Married.  One  child,  Claire  Au- 
gusta, ten  years  old. 

c’03-'05— Mrs.  Dora  Terry-Hall,  207 
Church  Street,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  has 
finished  two  years’  club  work  as  record- 
ing secretary  of  the  Michigan  Federated 
Women's  Club. 

*04 — E.  B.  Chamberlain  is  working  on 
the  Ten  Million  Dollar  Campaign  for  the 
University  of  Southern  Colifornia,  of 
which  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid,  former 
student  of  Oberlin  academy,  is  president. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  address  is  617  Petro- 
leum Securities  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*07 — Neil  W.  McGill  has  become  first  as- 
sistant prsecutor  of  Cuyahoga  county,  in 
charge  of  civil  cases. 

’07—  In  addition  to  the  Berryhill  Nur- 
series, conducted  by  Alfred  and  Amy 
Shuey  Bookwalter,  near  Springfield,  Ohio, 
they  have  now  established  the  Lynn 
Guernsey  Farms  at  New  Moorefield,  Ohio. 
They  have  a herd  of  114  pure  Guernseys 
that  furnish  milk  for  Springfield  families. 

'08 — Grover  II.  Hull  has  been  made  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land. 

*08— Constance  Morris  died  July  1st,  1928, 
in  New  York  City.  She  was  burled  from 
her  home  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

’09— Dr.  J.  F.  Williams,  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  president  of 
the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, gave  the  presidential  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  In  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  Ills  subject  was:  ” The 
Culture  of  Man.”  T.  N.  Metcalf,  ’12,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  (ho  organiza- 
tion. 


’09— “Mineral  Resources  of  the  Ken- 
tucky  Mountains”  is  the  title  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  W.  G.  Burroughs  in  the  October 
number  of  Mountain  Life  and  Work 
(Berea,  Ky.) 

’09— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stanley  (Zada 
Curtiss),  who  returned  from  India  on  fur- 
lough in  1927,  are  remaining  in  America 
to  educate  their  children.  They  continue 
their  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Mr.  Stanley  having  been  called  to  the 
National  Staff  and  assigned  to  the  South- 
ern Region.  Their  home  address  is  1035 
Austin  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

09— Edith  Stimson  Patterson  has  moved 
from  Buffalo  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Her 
address  is  309  Dartmouth  Street.  In  the 
spring  it  will  be  Beckwith  Terrace. 

’ll— The  discovery  of  the  latest  oil 
gusher  in  Oklahoma  goes  to  Robert  J. 
Riggs.  Mr.  Riggs  has  been  in  the  oil 
business  in  that  vicinity  for  the  past  14 
years,  most  of  the  time  ns  consultant. 
Three  years  ngo  he  became  associated 
with  the  Indian  Territory  Illuminating 
Oil  Co.  as  chief  geologist.  Ilis  search 
led  him  into  new  territory.  His  belief 
that  oil  existed  there  was  amply  proven 
when  this  gusher  came  through  and  when 
the  peak  flow  showed  361  barrels  an  hour. 

’ll— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip 
Perry  (Irene  Raber),  September  22,  1928, 
a daughter,  Phyllis  May,  West  Jefferson 
Street,  Jefferson,  Ohio.  Mr.  Perry,  newly 
elected  probate  judge,  will  take  office  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

’12— Sherley  Esther  Lee  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  History  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment of  Monticello  Seminary,  God- 
frey, 111. 

’12 — Mrs.  Annabel  Bradstreet  Wilson’s 
new  address  is  253  Parkway  Avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Mary  MeCloy),  John 
Morris  Steck,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  have  a 
son,  David  MeCloy,  born  December  26, 
1928. 

’14— Mark  M.  Ilcald  read  a paper  on 
“The  Orientation  Course”  at  one  of  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  at  Indianapolis  during 
the  holidays. 

*14— Sue  Crandall  Heally  is  leaving  soon 
with  her  husband  to  return  to  his  work 
as  physical  director  in  Burma. 

'14— Harold  L.  Ilendersou,  manager  of 
the  Citizens  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search at  Milwaukee,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Walter  J.  Kohler  of  Wis- 
consin to  do  research  work  in  govern- 
mental organization  of  practices  and  to 
assist  the  governor  in  working  out  re- 
forms. Mr.  Henderson  retains  his  posi- 
tion witli  the  Citizens  Bureau. 

’14— Miss  Edna  F.  Munro  is  now  head  of 
the  department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women  in  the  University  of  Indiana  at 
Bloomington. 

'14— Ada  Simpson  Sherwood  has  a poem, 
“ Christmas  Paths,”  published  in  the  Con- 
gregatlonalist  for  December  13. 

’15— Mr.  Willis  Hunter,  director  of  Ath- 
letics at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, gave  the  district  report  before  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
for  the  Pacific  Const  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing In  New  Orleans  December  27  to  31. 

t’15-'16 — Mr.  Paul  Banwell  Means,  form- 
erly in  the  department  of  Psychology,  and 
now  of  Medan,  Sumatra,  lias  been  np- 


pointed  as  the  official  delegate  of  Obcrlin 
College  at  the  Fourth  Pacific  Science  Con- 
gress, meeting  May  1G  to  May  25,  1029, 
at  Batavia  and  Bandoeng,  Java,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
pacific  Research  Committee. 

’1G— Sarah  B.  Dunn’s  address  is  815 
Contra  Costa  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

’16— Salome  L.  Harvey  has  moved  from 
Baldwin,  Ivans.,  to  Albion,  Mich. 

»1G— Max  W.  de  Laubenfels  spent  the 
past  summer  doing  research  work  at  the 
Dry  Tortugas  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  The  middle  of  August,  with 
his  family,  he  went  to  London  to  con- 
tinue his  research  in  the  British  Museum, 
lie  spent  three  weeks  on  the  Continent, 
visiting  the  notable  museums  and  labora- 
tories, in  which  he  continued  his  re- 
searches on  sponges.  With  his  family  he 
reached  Oberlin  on  December  2G,  and 
after  a stay  of  only  three  days  he  left, 
with  his  eldest  son,  so  that  he  could  be  in 
time  to  begin  the  second  quarter  at  Stan- 
ford University,  where  he  will  continue 
his  work  for  the  Doctor’s  degree.  Mrs. 
de  Laubenfels  will  visit  at  the  home  of 
her  parents,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Lyuds 
Jones,  with  the  two  younger  sons,  during 
January. 

T6— G.  Curtis  Holgate,  who  has  been 
for  the  past  two  years  assistant  in  the 
credit  department  of  the  Falls  Rubber 
Company  of  Akron,  with  factory  and 
offices  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  head  of  that  department  as 
credit  manager. 

'16— Vernon  D.  Parker  has  returned  to 
Yunnanfu,  China. 

TG— Winifred  Rauschenbusch  was  mar- 
ried to  James  Rorty  on  March  31,  1928. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rorty’s  address  Is  R.  D.  11, 
Westport,  Conn. 

*17— Edith  M.  Gates  represented  Oberlin 
.•at  the  Council  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  held  in  New  York 
■City  in  December. 

‘17-  Myra  Wade  Is  teaching  in  State 
Teachers’  College,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress, 510  S.  Church  Street. 

T8— Frances  T.  Brown  is  studying  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Indiana.  Ad- 
dress, 2124%  N.  Talbott  Street  Indianap- 
olis. 

T9— Marguerite  Grove  is  in  Ahmednagar, 
India,  with  the  American  Board,  for  a 
three-year  term,  teaching  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  English;  studying  religions  and 
customs  with  a Brahmin  master. 

'20— Miss  Lorine  Grosz,  who  was  form- 
erly the  head  of  the  English  department 
at  Central  high  school,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
her  home  town,  is  now  teaching  English 
and  Dramatics  at  Central  high  school, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Her  residence  address 
is  3300  First  Avenue  South.  During  the 
past  summer  she  attended  the  Bread  Loaf 
School  of  English,  Bread  Loaf,  Vt. 

’20— Miss  Imogene  Mcllvain  is  employed 
ns  stylist  for  the  B.  H.  Dyas  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

21— Carroll  P.  Lahman  was  elected 
third  national  vice-president,  chairman  of 
a representative  committee  to  make  a two- 
year  survey  of  speech  instruction  In 
teachers’  colleges  and  normal  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Speech  in  Chicago  the  last  of  De- 
cember. He  took  part  in  several  of  the 
.Sessions. 


Chapel,  University  of  Chicago.  Bertram  Q.  Qoodhue  Associates,  Architects. 
Leonard  Construction  Co.,  Builders. 


Beauty 

that  only  Natural 
Limestone  can  give 


FOR  such  a building  as  this  new 
Chapel,  only  natural  stone  could  do 
full  justice  to  the  architect’s  design.  In' 
diana  Limestone  was  chosen  because  it 
was  ideal  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  limestones  of  which  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Europe  are  built,  are  not 
of  so  fine  and  durable  a quality  as  this 
limestone  from  southern  Indiana. 

A vast  deposit  and  improved  produc' 
tion  methods  make  Indiana  Limestone 
practicable  for  every  building  purpose  at 
moderate  cost.  Let  us  send  you  an  illus' 
trated  booklet  showing  college  buildings 
built  of  this  wonderful  stone.  Or  a book' 
let  showing  residences.  Address  Dept. 
838,  Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE 
COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Executive  Offices: 

Bedford,  Indiana  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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T.  J. 

RICE 

35  W.  College 

Oberlin,  0. 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 
WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

"The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  of  ALUMNI 
J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELERY 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Carroll  and  Hazel  Robinson  Lahman 
announce  a son,  Robinson  Dielil,  born 
January  1,  1920. 

’21— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Crossen  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Philip  Sturgeon 
Crossen,  December  29.  Mrs.  Crossen  is 
a daughter  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Penfleld  Wil- 
son, c'93. 

’22— Bernard  G.  Mattson,  Jr.,  was  mar- 
ried January  1,  1929,  to  Natalie  Nelson 
Humphrey  of  Chicago.  The  ceremony 
was  conducted  by  his  father,  Bernard  G. 
Mattson,  ’94.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mattson  are 
living  at  7G79  Rogers  Avenue,  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Mattson  teaches  history  in  the 
Evanston  high  school. 

’22— Professor  Robert  N.  Montgomery 
(Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  Oberlin,  ’21-’22) 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  (Ruth  Kelley)  re- 
turned this  fall  from  six  months  abroad. 

After  a delightful  Mediterranean  cruise 
they  spent  ten  weeks  in  Palestine,  where 
Mr.  Montgomery  (who  is  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  old  Testament  Literature  in 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary)  was  en- 
gaged in  archaeological  work,  excavating 
the  old  Canaanite  and  l-Iebrew  city  of 
Kirjath  Sepher.  This  city  is  located  13 
miles  southwest  of  Hebron.  It  was  found 
that  the  ruins  of  six  cities  were  buried 
there,  dating  from  2200  B.  C.  to  600  B.  C. 
Many  interesting  discoveries  were  made, 
most  important  of  which  was  the  finding 
of  a Canaanite  serpent  deity  carved  out 
of  stone,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
found  in  Palestine.  The  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research.  While  there 
Mrs.  Montgomery  lived  at  the  American 
School  and  also  taught  for  a time  in  the 
American  Friends  Mission  Boys’  School 
at  Ramallali. 

After  leaving  Palestine  they  visited 
Egypt,  then  crossed  to  Europe,  spending 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  there.  Mr. 
Montgomery  gave  several  addresses  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Hungary  and  was 
sent  as  representative  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Pittsburgh  to  investigate  the 
Protestant  movement  in  Poland  and 
White  Russia. 

While  in  Vienna  they  attended  the  great 
Schubert  song  festival,  which  was  given 
in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  composer’s  death. 

Several  weeks  were  spent  in  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  where  they  attend- 
ed the  Olympic  games  in  Amsterdam. 

During  their  stay  in  London  they  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Townley 
(Helen  Mead,  ’22),  after  which  they  spent 
some  time  in  Scotland,  particularly  in 
Edinburgh,  where  they  lived  during  the 
year  ’25-’26. 

Their  present  address  is  1207  Creed- 
moor  Avenue,  Brookline,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’22— Miss  A.  Wrey  Warner  is  instructor 
of  gymnastics  in  the  Constantinople  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Turkey. 

*22— Arthur  G.  Wood  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, 20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  Is  residing  at  151  Joraleman  Street, 
Brooklyn. 

'22-’25— Marlise  Johnston,  daughter  of 
V.  O.  Johnston,  '97,  is  art  editor  of 
“ Beautiful  Florida,”  published  monthly 
at  Winter  Park,  Fla.  The  magazine  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  Florida  Federa- 
tion of  Garden  Clubs,  the  Poetry  Society 


of  Florida,  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Arts,  and  the  Beautification  Committee  of 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

’23— Richard  W.  Bosworth  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land. 

'23— Agnes  Hosie  Iliestand  has  been  in 
Tulsa  for  over  a year,  where  her  husband 
is  geologist  for  the  Silurian  Oil  Company. 
She  has  a pair  of  twin  boys,  a year  old, 
who  keep  her  busy. 

23— Coach  Art  Winters,  ably  assisted 
by  Mox  Weber,  ’25,  produced  the  best 
football  team  since  1915  for  Hamilton 
College,  N.  Y.  This  is  Winters’  second 
year  at  Hamilton. 

’23,  c'24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brown- 
ing of  Cleveland,  have  a son,  Peter,  born 
December  31,  1928. 

*24— Mary  Cushman  was  married  Octo- 
ber 10  at  Shanghai  to  Mr.  Irving  S.  Brown. 
Miss  Cushman  was  formerly  of  Foochow 
mission. 

’24 — Mary  E.  Gilcrest  is  an  instructor 
In  the  Nurses’  Training  School  of  White 
Cross  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Address: 
G64  N.  Park  Street. 

’24 — Jessie  E.  L.  Greer  is  now  perma- 
nently at  1138  Farwell  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

’24 — Harlan  Hamilton  is  starting  his 
second  year  as  instructor  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa. 

’24— Margaret  F.  Parmelee  is  assistant 
cataloguer  in  the  University  Law  library, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  She  received  her  de- 
gree in  Library  Science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  last  June. 

t’24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Young  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a son,  William 
Ran  by,  December  29.  Mr.  Young  is  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Fort  Dodge,  la. 

ex-’24 — Word  has  come  to  the  college  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Lora  Standish  Stearns 
(Mrs.  J.  T.  Stearns)  at  Chicago,  December 
28,  1928,  of  heart  failure. 

’25— Esther  Balch  was  married  to  E.  N. 
Hauser  on  August  24.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hauser  are  living  at  452  N.  Austin  Blvd., 
Oak  Part,  111. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Besaw  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Gertrude,  to 
Mr.  Merle  B.  Murphy,  on  December  21. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  are  at  home  at  211 
N.  Mantua  Street,  Kent,  Ohio. 

’25— Phyllis  Fager  was  married  June  20, 
1928,  to  C.  W.  Bryan  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
in  Minneapolis.  They  are  living  at  140S 
E.  50th  Street,  Seattle. 

c’25 — Mathilda  Christmas  McKinney  is 
now  at  230  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  N. 
J.  Her  husband,  Paul  V.  McKinney,  is 
doing  graduate  work  in  the  university  for 
his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  and  Mrs.  McKin- 
ney Is  studying  piano  with  the  Lhevinnes 
in  New  York. 

’25,  ’2G— Mox  Weber  and  Sally  Talyor 
were  married  September  1.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  Ellen ville,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Weber 
Is  coaching  at  Hamilton  College. 

c’25— Kenneth  R.  Umfleet  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  DePauw  University,  contributed 
an  article  in  November-December  School 
Music  entitled,  Stage  Lighting  for  the 
School  Operetta. 

'25,  ’26— Viola  Marchus  and  Gordon 

Allen  were  married  in  Sandusky  Septem- 
ber 4. 
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’25,  c’26—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Meg- 
ertli  (Lillian  Sample)  are  now  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz  , on  account  of  Mr.  Megertli’s  health. 
They  expect  to  return  about  .Tune  1. 

*26— Oliver  Caldwell,  15  W 67th  Street, 
New  York,  has  just  accepted  a position 
as  tutor  for  two  families  in  Philadelphia, 
who  are  soon  to  go  to  Florida.  During 
seven  months  of  the  year  he  is  with  Oscar 
Senglc  at  his  camp  in  New  York  state, 
training  for  concert  and  opera  singing. 

’26— Harold  Brown  Ingalls  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Sanford  Walker  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  on  December  28,  1028.  They 
are  at  home  at  Hampton  Bays,  Long  Isl- 
and, N.  Y. 

'27— -Elizabeth  Bacon  finished  the  secre- 
tarial course  at  Simmons  College  last  June 
and  is  now  employed  in  the  Meredith 
Publishing  Co.  in  Des  Moines,  after  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Europe.  Address: 
Commodore  Hotel.  Des  Moines,  In. 

’27— J.  Elliott  Fisher  writes:  “ Made  a 

trip  this  summer  in  Russia,  visiting  the 
cities  of  Odessa,  Kiev.  Moscow,  Nijni 
Novgorod,  Astrakhan,  Baku,  Tiflis  and 
Batum.  Also  visited  the  Turkish  Black 
Sea  ports  of  Trebizond  and  Samsun. 

“ My  present  work  is  teaching  geogra- 
phy in  the  Academy  department  of  Rob- 
ert College." 

’27— Norine  K.  Hower  was  married  to 
Henry  Price  Howells  on  December  30  at 
Ottumwa,  la.  Dr.  Howells  is  head  of  the 
organic  chemistry  department  at  Okla- 
homa A.  & M.  College,  Stillwater.  Mrs. 
Howells  will  continue  her  graduate  studies 
and  work  as  graduate  assistant  in  chem- 
istry at  the  A.  & M.  College. 


They  are  now  at  home  at  1002  W.  Fourth 
Street,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

’27— John  W.  Hunter  is  with  a mining 
concern  in  South  America.  Address:  Chu- 
quienmata,  Chile,  S.  America,  care  Chile 
Exploration  Co. 

’27— Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Lois  B.  Pollard  to  George 
Preucil,  University  of  Illinois,  ’22. 

’28— W.  Bradford  Bayliss  and  Ruth 
Millard,  Oberlin  Kindergarten  School,  ’2G, 
were  married  December  22,  1928,  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  chapel,  New 
York,  by  Bruce  Curry.  The  organ  was 
played  by  Professor  Bruce  Davis  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  who  is  studying  in 
New  York  this  winter.  Among  the  attend- 
ants was  Jill  Wallace,  ’28. 

’28—  Philip  Ellis  has  accepted  a position 
as  chemist  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Glid- 
den  Company,  located  on  Berea  Road, 
Cleveland.  Address:  2052  W.  11th  Street. 

’28— Charles  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  Automatic  Sprinkler  Corporation, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Address:  447  Cata- 

lina Avenue. 

’28 — Edna  Rose  Mayer  and  Everett  M. 
Tyler  were  married  November  28  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Tyler  graduated  in  June  from 
the  John  Marshall  School  of  Law  and  is 
practicing  in  Cleveland.  The  Tylers  are 
living  at  2171  E.  90th  Street. 

’28— Milton  C.  McLaren  is  now  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Texas  Oil  Co., 
1040  Proctor  Street,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

’28— Etha  L.  Moore  is  principal  and 
teaching  English  and  Latin  in  the  high 
school  at  Amherst,  Neb. 


ex-’2S— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Van 
Alstine  of  Hawthorne,  N.  J.,  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Florence  Isabel,  to  Mr.  Floyd  Lester  Als- 
dorf  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  the 
thirtieth  of  November,  1928,  in  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Alsdorf  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition with  the  Social  Register,  New 
York,  and  will  be  at  home  at  Onagerea 
Farm,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  after  January 
5,  1929. 
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